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Hall, ye mighty maiten of the lay, 

Naturcl true sons, the friends of man and truth. 
Whose long, lublfanely iweet, fcrenely gay. 
Amused my childhood, and informed my youth : 
For well I know, wherever ye reside, 
TZiere harmony, and peace, and innocence abide. 
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LETTER I. 



MY DEAR MAHY} 

When I congratulated you^^n tibe elegant 'preset 
you hiad received of a set of the EngUsh ^oets, I did 
not foresee that I Was laying myself open to a request 
on your part of no tiifiing extent. You desire that 
" I would instruct you in the most profitable use of 
31 treasure which I have represented as so valuable.** 
I cannot affirm either that the wish itself is unrea- 
r sonable, or ^hat your claim upon me to gratify it, 
I as far as I am able, is -in at^y respect defective- 
\ The lie of affection and tindred is strong enough 
\ to bear the injunction of a task much less agree- 
able to my taste than this will be ; though the time 
it will occupy is a consideration of some moment. 
For, in a cursoiy way to give you my opinion on 
the merits of our principal poets, would be very 
imperfectly fulfilling the purpose of your request-; 
; whicif 
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which comprehends, as I understand it, such direc- 
tions for a course of poetical reading, as may best 
conduce to the forming of your taste and culti- 
vating your understanding. 

These are the objects which I shall attempt to 
-attain ; and as this cannot be effected in the com- 
pass of two or three sheets, you must patiently 
prepare yourself for the perusal of a scries of let' 
ters^ which may amount altogether to a moderate 
sized volume : so, you see that the task you have 
imposed upon me recoils with no small weight up- 
on yourself. I shall not, however, increase the 
burthen by any grave lectures upon the moral use 
of poetry. I take it for granted that you are al- 
ready well grounded in the principles of morality, 
and therefore may be trusted to extract what is 
most valuable from a set of authors who, in gener- 
al, are friends to virtue and decorum, while you 
pass lightly and unhurt over the dubious matter 
which may be mingled A^ith the rest. Yet I shall 
not neglect to point out to you, as we pass, such 
works and passages as you may dwell upon with 
most advantage to your moral as well as to your 
literary taste ; and, on the other hand, shall sup* 
press in merited oblivion all such pieces as appear 
entirely unfit for your perusal. 

There is one particular topic, however, concern- 
ing which I feel a degree of hesitation. Poetry 
has in all ages and countries been the servant and 
interpreter of love : from that passion it has receiv- 

e( 
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^ some of its most rapturous inspiraUon, and to Its 
interests has devoted its choicest powers. Tht 
strains of love are not only occasionally met MritU 
in the works of the poets : they are the animating 
soul of many, and are intimately blended with al- 
most all. Is there not danger, then, in Icndinj; to 
an affection already, perhaps, too seductive to a 
young and susceptible mind, the auxiliaiy allure- 
ments of eloquence and harmony ? 1 will not alTirm 
that such danger is altogether imaginary ; but, lu 
my opinion, love in poetry is a more harmless 
thing than love in prose. The more of fancy is 
mixed with it... .the more it is removed fi'om com- 
mon life... .the less is its influence over the heart 
■and the conduct ; and it is proba"ble that the re- 
finement and elevation of sentiment fostered by a 
taste for poetry may prove a protection from that 
Hglit and vulgar passion which enters merely at 
the eyes, and is too sensual to be disgusted with 
x:oarseness and stupi(fity. -^nce, then, it is impossi- 
ble to separate love from poetry, I shall not fear 
to recommend it to your notice in its purest, most 
tender, and fanciful form. Poets themselves, who 
have written upon it all their lives, have very so- 
berly felt its influence. 

As it will be my plan to aim at forming your 
taste by practice only, that is, by familiarising you 
writh the perusal of the best models, I shall also 
-spare you the tediousness of any preliminary dis- 
<:ussions of the theoredcal kind concerning the ab- 
stract nature of poetry in general, and its several 
iipcdes. Opportunities will be offered) as we pro- 

A ceedi 
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ceed, of making some remarks on these points^ 
with the advantage of immei^atc illustration by ex* 
amples ; the sole mode in which tliey can be ren* 
dered interesting. It is enough if you act out with 
the persuasion) that there is something in the mess 
fiured succession of sounds called ^erae, which has 
In all nations and languages been fotind agreeable 
to the ear, anil a means of impressing the sens« of 
words upon the mind with peculiar force and 
sweetness. I'u assist you in acquiring an ear for 
the melody of vei'se, will therefore be the first ob- 
ject of my directions : but I rcsene my practical 
commencement for a second letter ; and in the 
meantime remain, 

Yours rery iffTcctionatdy, 

J. A. 
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LETTER 11. 



As it is my wish as soon as possible to habituate 
your ear to th^ mi^liJidy of v«i;4fiQatipii, I sj^U to- 
tally disregard the ohroRological order in which the 
productions of English poetry have made their ap- 
pearancC) and at once introduce you to those per- 
f^t examples of the s^rt, Ti^hich necessarily imply 
9^uiy previous attempts. The poet, therefore^ 
whom I shall first recommend to your notice i^ 
(he correct and harmonious Fops, the master 
^f the modem school of EngUah versifiers ; and f 
shall initiate you by the perusal of those of his 
^orks which will least occupy yoiur attention on anf 
other account than the music of their strains. 

His ^^ Pastorals'* were a production of ^is earljf 
youth) formed upon models left us by the antieiUib 
fnd aspiring to little more than the praise of ele- 
gant imitation. In many respects they show thf 
immature age of the writer, but not in their versi- 
fication^ which possesses a degree of excellence 
scarcely surpassed by himself in his mature per- 
fprmances. The n^easure is of the kind termed 
k^eroic, as being principally eraptoyed upon grav^ 
c^d elevated topics. In its most r^giil^r form, it 
4;omsists of ten syllables, alteniately short and lougi 
constituting whatln Greek svnd L^Ua ppetry ;^e call* 
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ed Iambic feet. You will perceive that the voice 'ist 
general lays a light stress upon every other syllable^ 
which produces a sort of undulating motion in the 
whole, resembling the flow of waves. This is a very 
simple melody, yet, when well managed, is sufficiently 
Agreeable* I question not that you wilt immedktely 
J0rf/ the sweetness of verses like these : ^ 

Go, gaitle galei. and bear my tight along f 
The l^rda shall ceaie to tune their evening long, 
Tho M^nda to breathe, the waving woodi to movc^ 
And atreams to murmur, ere I cease to love* 

These Pastoi*als contain a great many pretty linesy 
a general efegance and splendour of diction, but very 
Httle original imagery. It is remarkable that a young 
poet, brought up in a rural retreat, should have view- 
ed nature so little with his own eyes. But he was a 
rery early student of poetry, and imitation took place 
in him of observation. He hadj however, the good 
taste to make a sel'ection of the mostpl^easihg images r 
and the objects he paints, though common, are repre- 
sented with truth and beauty. The bright touches of 
a poetical pencil are conspicuous in the following 
Knes : 

Where dancing iua»beams on the waters play*d» 
And verdant aldan formed a quiv'ring ihade. 

Here you see, superadded to the melody ofnum* 

bers> that choice of appropriate circumstances which 

gives Iffe and animation to description, and which ir 

ene of the essential qualities of poetry, though it also 

belongs to good writing in generaL 

The 
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Tl^e la^t of Ih^se pi^oefi tho sf^at^ eclogue of 
^ Messiahy'* will (Jpub^e^s stril^e you as i^tUu^i in % 
V^ore lofty strain t;han the rest. )h fact, i( deserts the 
acenery add sentiment proper to pastoral, and borrows 
Its ia^agery and language from the sublime conceptions 
of the debrew b^s. It wi^, indeed, a noble forer 
taste of what the young poet wa? destined to be, an^ 
sliQwe4 that grandeur was not {ess his characteristic 
than elegance. It has been objected to Pope's versifi** 
ication, that he too uniformly concludes a sentence, of 
at least a clause, within the limits of a couplety so tha^ 
the stop regularly falls upon the second rhyming 
word. It is perhaps right that this should be the com- 
mon structure of rhymed heroics, since it gives the 
clearest perception of the noeasure ; yet to break it oc- 
ca^ionaJly and with judgment, relieves the ear from a 
tiresome pionotpny. Of this ^ happy example is af- 
fprdtd in tjie foUowin|^ pas^e of the Messiah i 

But lost, dtss^Iv'd lo tby loperior ray»» 
One dde of glo7, one onclouded bltw 
O'oriow xbf courtly 

This ffver/lcxv of the measure is not only agreable to 
tbe ear, but has a sort of correq)ondence with the 
#ense. 

*^ Windsor Forest,^ another juvenile production of 
this writer, bears no m/ean rank among descriptive 
poems. There is less of local scenery in the descrip- 
tion than mi^ht have been expected from one who 
passed sxiuch of his youth within the purlieus of the 
forest ; and the subjects are chiefly drawn from rural 
li& in general, or from historic ^incidents. The pic- 
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tores of country sports, and the lively sketches of the^ 
animals which are the objects of thera, never fail to 
give pleasure to a young reader. The latter part of 
the poem, however, containing tilie personification and 
prediction of <^ old father Thames," b in a strain 
greatly superior to the rest, and strongly marks the de^ 
velopement of the author's genius in the nine years, 
which intervened between the composition of the two^ 
portions. It would be difficult from the whole range 
of descriptive poetry to produce a finer passage thail. 
that following the lines, 

Ttie time ihall come, wheo free a» leoi or wind 
Unbounded Thamci shall flow for all mankind. 

The next piece inserted in the works of our poeC 
comes opportunely to give you a taste of a new kind 
of composition, and new modes of versification. This 
is the *< Ode for St. Ceeilia's Day ;'* a poem intended 
to be set to music, as were originally all those termed 
iyi'icy although at present they are frequently written 
without any such intention. They are all, however, 
expected to contain a species of music in themselves ; 
that is, so to adapt the measure to the subject, as to 
accompany the changes of sense in the words, with 
correspondent changes of modulation in the verse.. 
This mime of fioetry is reducible to no determinate 
rules, and different ears form very dififerent conclu« 
sions respecting it : indeed, it is possible fos a skil-> 
ful reader to. give almost what expression he pleas- 
es to any combination- of long and short syllables. 
Yet it is pertain that some are naturally better suit* 
cd. than others to particular emotions of the nund, 

Audi 
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md the opposite extremes of fight and soknn, cheers 
ful and plaintive, are capable of being nuorked with 
sufficient distinctness. 

How for the various melodies of verse can be 
made to coincide with the proper muuc of notes 
and tones, I confess myself unable to judge ; but I 
cannot obserre without disgust what effusions of 
nonsense and vulgarity are usually preferred by mur 
sical composers as the vehicles of their finest airs. 
The musician probably wishes to have the words 
so pliant as to conform to all the changes of strata 
which t)^ rules of his art may require ; but poetry 
and sense are not of so accommodating a nature. 
Pope's Ode I believe, never acquired £ime as a 
viusical performance : as an experiment in the act 
of versification, it certainly deserves attention. You 
will remark that it begins with an imitation of 
sounds, alone. There is danger in such an attempt, 
lest, by aiming to approach too near^ sense should 
be toe much neglected, and the words should catcb 
an air of thd^jjbrlesque. Thus a great poet has 
given << The ^^dkmble, double, double beat of thie 
thundering drum/' Pope, however, has avoids 
anything so extravagant, and his first stanza ieenu to 
imitate very happily the music it describes. He 
proceeds to the imitation of action and sentiment, 
and the antient story of Orpheus and Eurydice is 
the principal frame for the expression. The story 
has been better told by other poets ; for every thing 
is here made subservient ta those changes of situa-^ 
lion and passion which may display the writer's art 
^ the adaptation of suitable measures* In some.ot 
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these effortft he has be^n thought tuccetsful ; in 
others much the reverse : but I do not wish to 
prompt your judgment by the opinion of others* 
Read and feel for yourself. 

The two w Choruses for the Tragedy of Brutus** 
which follow, were also intended to be set to mu- 
sic. They are probably too replete with thought 
for this purpose ; but this is no objection to thcmt 
considered as poems to be read. They are rcrj 
elegant {neces ; and the touching picture of connu* 
1^1 love in the second of them deserves great praise 
as a moral panting. With respect to the#peculiar 
structure of the stanzas, and the application of the 
antique terras of chorus and semi-chorus, strophe 
and anti-strophe, I shall make no remarks at pr0* 
sent. Lyrical poetry, to which they belong, will be 
more fully considered hereafter. 

I do not mean to lead you without intermission 
through the works of this charming author ; but in. 
order to render your ear perfectly ^niliar with the 
jfune^ as it may be called, of his voBcation, I shall 
desire you not to k^ him down till you have pc'^ 
ruscd two or three more of hb pieces in that mea- 
tyre of which he was the greatest master, the heroi(. 

His << Elegy to the Memory of an unfortunate 
JLady" is a very finished composition, and has, pei^ 
liaps, more of the pathetic than any thing he b^ 
written besides ; for in that quality he does not a* 
jbound. You will perceive a fine effect from th^t 
Artifice of writing, the repetition of words p^rticulaj^ 
^7 ^i^er^etici in tbe foUowis^ Iwcs ; 
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By fbrdgn haadi thy dytaf eyct were doirt, 
^ By foreign handt thy decent Umbt compoi'd. 

By foreign hands thy humble grare adotn'd» 
By strangers honour'd, and by strangers monmM. 

Ezftmples of that sententious brevity which pecuU^ 
arly distingvibhed our poet, are found in this piece% 
which does not in the least partake of the character 
of feebleness usually imputed to elegy. No writer has 
xnade such advantage of the obligation imposed bf 
riiyme-cou|4etfr of comprising a sense within the lin 
xnits of one or two verses : he has derived from it a 
nervous conciseness beyond the powers of prose^ or 
blank verse. What can surpass the fullness and eaer^ 
tj of meaning in such lines as these ? 

And cws'd with hearts unknowing how to yield.-* 
Grieve for an hoar, perhaps then mourn a yeat.«« 
TIs an thoo art, and aU the proid shaU be.— >^ 

It is manifest that this kind of excellence cannot be 
attsdned without unrenutting care and diligence ; and 
no man ever bestowed more of these uponi his pro* 
ductions than Pope. 

The « Temple of Fame** is a composition of a very 
Afferent kind. Poetry appears in it drest in that garb 
of fiction which may be called its holiday suit, but 
which by some has been represented as its proper and 
distinguishing habit. The writer has here borrowed 
the invention of an older poet ; but he has so much 
improved the design, and filled it up with so manjr 
beauties of his own growth, that his work may almast 
claim the merit of an original. The idea of the Tem« 
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pie of Fame-** k aa aUegoidcali iclkm ; that is, a &bte 
or story, formed upon the conversion of the abstract 
quality, Fame, into a person, and assigning her a local 
habitation, with attendants, votaries, and the like. You 
niU hereafter find the poets abounding in &U(ct^ ere- 
t(tens of the &Acy) hy vbgiicb tkey gmthe aflhimHSf 
^ tajbcrtatmng tkeir readers wiik novditWt....irilii 
lhmg% as Milttia expreasea it, ^ beyiind tto YmU$ 
Aumal sphere^'* vhich ^catify the natural pasaioni fir 
iMRider, and produce scenea of ^jilendour and subUxwilj 
«i]periorto tJiose presented by mere reaUty. 
. l do not mean to trouble ypu with a commentavji oa 
tliis piece> which, in fact, is less admirable ibr its alle- 
gorical justness, than for the particular beauty 
of its description. In the latter respect, very few 
works of poetry surpass it ; and though it was a juve- 
nile performance of the author, it affords examples 
of his very best manner. Yovk cannot pass over with* 
out admiration the simile of the ice»mountains, which 
^sents a winter landscape of wonderful birilliancy ; 

9% IgfakUH. Mckt, the btanttow work of flroit* 
Rke white in air, and glitter o^ the coast i 
fale wm^ unfelt, at distance roll away. 
And 00 ttk* linpanive Ice the UghtBtngt plaf* 

t know not whether you are sufficiently s^van^ed in 
general reading to judge of the figures of heroes, phi.^ 
loaopbcrs, and poets, with which his temple is so nobly 
decorated ; but where you are acquainted with the cha^^ 
ncters, you wil} not ^ of being struck with the spi« 
rit and justness of the portraitures, Homer, Virgil, 

9Dd Fiodar im djes^wn wUh siaguliMr fon;e and skilly 
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The conclusion of the piece, relative to his own views 
fis a candidate for hxacy is entirely his own, and mor" 
cilizes with true dignity. 

If in addition to the works above pointed out, you 
iiviil read the two beautiful translations from Ovid,<< the 
Fable of Dryope," and " Vertumnus and Pomona,** 
you willhave acquired a full perception of the mdody 
of versification, and the clearness and splendour of die* 
tioin, which are some of the most essential qualities of 
fine poetry. And having gained this point, I think k 
advisable no longer to confine you to this ene writer) 
lest, fascinated by his beauties, you fix your taste to 
exclusively upon him, as to regard every devilttidb 
frcim his manner tis a defect. You will therefore lay 
him down for the present, and in tny next letter I will 
introduce you to one of his competitors in poetic 
fame. 

Farewell, &c. 
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PumsviKr6 tny first idea of habituating you to the 
numbers and the language of poetry as exhibited in 
the best models, I now, my dear Mary, carry you baek 
to one who is regarded as £he master of Pope, «Dd 
urbom many think his superior. This is the celebra- 
ted Drtden, a name scarcely second to any among 
the English poets, and the fertile author of composi- 
tions, many of which, from an unfortunate choice of 
topics, are almost sunk into oblivion, or are remem- 
bered chiefly by their titles. The seriousness of his 
temper, and strong party attachments, engaged him 
in political and religious controversy, and the neces- 
sities under .which he laboured made him a venal 
trader in adulation. Hence he incurred a great waste 
of genius, and threw away upon temporary and un- 
worthy topics, exertions which would have served to 
delight future ages. 

Of the works which still attract the notice of read- 
ers of poetry, the principal are his " Fables ;" pieces 
formed upon the stories of early writers, and modern- 
ized with a free hand. Although these were com- 
posed at an advanced period of life, and indeed as a 
task for money, yet, such was the vigour of his geniusi 
that they possess all the warmth of diction and facility 
of invention which distinguished his best days. The 
characteristics of Dryden are richness and freedom. 
His versificatioQ is much more yaiied than thatof 

Pope. 



t'ope. The pauses in the lines are placed ^n ith le^ 
unifbrmity ; the sense of one line or coupkt more 
frequently overflows to the next ; triplets, or three 
successive rh3nnes, are often introduced ; and alexan* 
drineS} or lines lengthened to twelve syllables, are 
scattered throughout. His poetical diction or style 
partakes of a sioular variety. It is sometimes ele* 
vated and adorned with the most s|dendid figures ( 
but its habitual cast is that of energy and animaticxi^ 
supported by the free use of comntt>n words, which, if 
strong and expressive, are not rejected cm account of 
a degree of coarseness. It is therefore well fitted fi>r 
narration ; and scarcely any poems of this class are to 
be found, which paint action and scenery on the read** 
^er's imagination in such lively colours as hU Tales. 
It is, however, to be remarked, that ho writer was ever 
less careful to preserve proprieties of manners and 
character than this poet, and that his violations of the 
costume surpass all allowable bounds. This defect, in- 
deed, is in great part derived from the authors whom 
be paraphrased, who were chiefly those of a rude and 
tasteless age. 

The « Knight's Tale," or " Pakmoii and Arcite," 
taken from Chaucer, which I shall first recommend to 
ydiir perusal, strangely attributes the manners of chi* 
Talry to the times and persons of remote classical anti* 
quity. But after the reader has acquiesced in this 
leading incongruity, he cannot fitil to receive much 
entertainment from the richness of the scenery and 
Yaxiety of the adventures ; and as a study in the poeti* 
c cal 
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tal ait, few pieces in the English language deSe'rV^ 
more attention. Dryden was versed in the learning 
t)f the schools, and was fond on aH occasions of pour- 
ing forth his knowledge upon abstruse and speculative 
points. You will therefore find, intermixed with the 
"description and sentiment proper to the story, many 
allusions relative to astronomy, theology, metaphysicsj 
«nd other branches of philosophy, which perhaps yoti 
may think tedious* But in proportion as you have ac*» 
quired a taste for pocitry, you will dwell with delight 
and admiration upon his creations of the fancy, some 
of which arc equally bold in the conception, and vivid 
in the representirtion. The temples of Venus and 
Mars are dratights of this kind, finely contrasted : 
the latter, especially, abounds with allegorical figures 
which, in the painter's phrase, perfectly start from the 
eanvas. The purely narrative part of the tale flows 
easy and copious ; and though protracted with g^at 
Variety of circumstance, keeps up the 'interest to the 
Terv conclusion. 

# 

Of the dther tales, « tlie Cock and the Fox" will 
entertain you by its description of familiar objects ; but 
you will wonder to find so much reading and argumen- 
tation put into the mouths of barn-door fowl. Dry- 
den, as well as some other writers, seems to have 
thought the character of that kind of fiction termed^- 
W^, sufficiently preserved, if the actions belong to the 
animals which are the personages of the story, while 
the language and sentiments are those of human be^ 
Ings. It is true, supposing them to converse at aK* 
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fb g;iviDg them the principal attribute of man ; yet the 
most correct £aJ>ulist limit their discourse to the 
mere illustration of the moral intended to be exempli- 
fied} and make them as nearly as possible utter tho 
aense of a bird or beast that should be itispit*ed i^ith 
the gift of language. Drydcn^s Cock and Ilcn have 
all the knowledge which he himself possessed, and 
quote fathers and schoolmen just as iii his " Ilind 
and Panther'* (a piece which I do npt recommend to 
yoU) notwithstanding its teniporary fume) all the 
arguments in the controversy between papists and pro- 
tectants are inserted in a dialogue between those two 
animals. He has contrived) however, in the present 
tale to moke the. absurdity sufficiently amu'^iiig, and it 
has many lines worth remembering. The theory of 
the production of dreams has often been quoted : 



nrcMBt are bat loterlndct whick Uncy makes : 
WhUe monarch reason sleeps, this mfanic wakes ; 
Compounds a m^Iey of dkjointed thinp, 
A mob of coblcrs, and a cuurt of kingjk.. 

The Vision entitled « The Flower and the- Lcaf'^ 
la not very interesting as an allegory z it howev*. 
cr contsdns much brilliant descriptien. The picture 
of Spring with which it coinmeuces is uncommon* 
ly beautiful, and, upon a trite subject, is marked 
with the originality of genius. 

The " Character qf a Good Parson" is an aCmi- 
Table piece of moral portraiture ; piuty and virtue 
bfive seldom beeq painted in a form moit: di^nilkd 
^d amiable. The allusion to. the well^-Jiown f^J^Ia 
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of tlie sun, wind and traveller, U very ingeniout 
and poetical. 

In his story of << Theodore and Honoria" the 
poet gives a specinoen of his powers in the terrific, 
I shall not diminish the curiosity with vrhkh you 
will peruse this << tale of wonder" by anticipatuig its 
circumstances ; but I would bespeak your attention 
to some lines which have been justly noted as con- 
taining one of the finest examples of the verse mod- 
ulated to the subject. They are these : 

WhIUt listeniof to tiM iiMmDiirins leavtt Ik tfeMd^ 

More than a mile InuBcn'tf within the wood. 

At once the wind was laid : the whispering sound 

Was dumb j a rising carthqoalce roclL'd the groond : 

With deeper Ivown the grove was orenpfcad i 

a sudden horror solacd his gUdp head. 

And his ears tinkled, and his colour Sed. 

Your ear cannot (ail to mark that skiifttl variation 
of the pauses, which makes the reader fed, as it were> 
his breath suspended} in expectation of the coming 
scene, 

<< C^mon and Iphigenia/* an enlertaining storjr 
jpoctically related, may conclude your progress 
through Dryden's Fables. An example of Ms art of 
\ersification will probably strike you in this tHplet : 

The fannhig wind opon her boson hlowi. 
To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose* 
. The Cuming wind and pnrUng stream conthroc b«i repose* 

A very elegant moral sentiment is contained ia 
the following couplet ; 



ttofe ton^t bim ihaac ; and diame, with lofc at strife, 
teoa tmilU tbe iwect dvffitks of life. 

I reserve for you, before taking leave of this illus- 
trious poet, that production of his which has obtained 
the greatest share of populaiity, and is usually placed 
at the head of a class in English poetry : this is 
^ Alexander's Feast, or the Pdwer of Sl'usic.'^ I have 
already, in reference to Pope's Ode for St. Ccciliu's 
Day, made a few reAarks concerning lyric poetry 
properly so called, or that which is intended for asso- 
ciation with music. That before us was written on 
the same occasion, and the- whole art of the poet hai^ 
been employed to accommodate it to musical expres- 
sion. The subject b peculiarly happy, as being a 
stiiking example of that influence of music over the 
passions which it was the-business of the day to cele- 
brate. Narration and imitation go hand in hand ; 
and the manner of relatbg the effects produced, tells* 
at the same time how* they were produced. The 
changes of measure seem to flow spontaneously from 
those in the action. Perhaps it would not be easy to 
' show the exact and exclusive adaptation of each strain 
to its particular subject ; yet in general the ear is sa- 
tisfied, and recognizes that concordance between the 
sound and the sense which it was the poet's aim to 
exhibit. In some instances this is peculiarly happy ; 
.and it has been a favourite trial of skill in recitation tu 
. give an adequate vocal expres^n to the most distin- 
guished passages of this ode. There is an air of 
.freedom and &cility in the whole, which renders pro- 

c 2 bJblfi 
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bable the tradidoa tliat k was ^ ilvuck off iCi^ beat ;" 
whereas the ode of Pope c»tiie sstte dtcasieft bears 
all the marks of study and labour. 

The universal applause with whkh this piece has 
been received, is a proof how much more congenial X» 
the mind is the interest arising from an historical &ct| 
than that excited by mythological or allegorical fic- 
tion. Its effect is obviously enhanced by that rapid 
uninterrupted flow of narratioui which does not suffer 
the reader's attention to flag, but can*ies him on ffomt 
scene to scene with unchecked ardour. It has that 
unity of subject which is essential to the production of 
warm emotions ; and in this respect, Dry den's Alex- 
ander's Feast is widely different in its construction 
from the generality of lyric poenHs, in which the rule 
seems to have beenr, to introduce as xatuch variety as 
possible, with the most sudden and unexpected tran^ 
sitions. You wiH hereafter have an opportunity of 
observing the perfbrmance of great masters upon 
this plan. I might, indeed, refer you to the praC' 
tice of Dryden himseUv in his '^^ Ode to the Memory 
dp Mrs. Kilkigrew''' ; a compoution which no less 
a ludge than Dr. Johnson has pronounced one of 
the finest of its class in the Engiiih kmgnage. I 
know not that it has received such commendatibn 
from any other modem' critic ; and t<y me, I con^ 
iess^ it appears such a medley of extravagance 
and conceit,^ that I can only account for the fa- 
vour it has meC vrith fix>m the en^ent writer 
sbove mentiooed) upon the supposition of its hav* 

ing 
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it^ Men in with odc of those early uiocUtioas, 
vUch ue coDtiinially imposing prejudicea upon 
us in the shape of judpieAUi 

But it is time now to dose my lecture : ao 
adieu ! 

Your tn^ «ActSoli«C» ac*> 
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Supposing my pupil to be well grounded in the 
barmony and diction of Dryden and Pope, I now 
proceed to put into her hands other standard wri- 
ters, who rank in the same poetical class, though 
they have reached only an inferior point of ex- 
ceDence. 

The courtly Waller, to whom the praise is 
commonly, but unjustly, given of having been the 
first who wrote rhymed heroic verse with ele- 
gance and correctness, may certainly lay claim to 
a lady's notice, since to her sex he devoted some 
of his choicest strains. I am apprehensive, how«> 
ever, that his g^lantries may seem to you som^ 
what &r-fetched, and his compliments over-«traiiw 
ed, and that, for your own part, you would prefer 
tenderness to deification. Love, in its highest 
tone, is, indeed, fiivourable to poetry, which scorns 
the limits of truth and nature, and in every thing 
affects hyperbole. But in such cases, the fimcy 
is gratified at the expense of the feeling, and fic- 
tion occupies the place of reality. 

There are three topics which poets (and often 
the same poets) treat in a similar manner ; devo- 
tion, love, and royalty : or rather, they apply to 
the two fattteri expressions and sentiments borrow- 
ed 
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ti from Ute taaaer. Thm "Wtiitf, qteakaog of 



The dnMlon which I am 
Uato Out lOmM dune, 
Mf tk aet uaka aa tea* 



Ib the piece containisg thcK linei) he hat nufc 
«n iDgdueiw paimUd bctwceo bis higb-flovm pu> 
■ion for this lady, 4nd that which at the sane time 
he fth for one whom be calls Amoret ; and you 
may make it an cxeraac of the heart, as well aa 
of the taste, to consider vhether you would have 
chosen to be the poet^ SacchatisBa or his Amoret. 
I am hiclfaied to think that the latter bad the best 
chance of bong long and truly loved. We know, 
' &oni Waller's history, that he did not obtain bia 
Saccharisia, and yet he docs not appear to baT« 
been a suffcper from amorous dis«|>|iointiBcnt. Il 
is, however, but an idle taik to compare a poet's lij* 
with his verses ; and the grave critics who hava 
spent much pains on such dtsquhitioos with re- 
spect to many eminent ntarlcs of the Muses, b»ve. 
oaly proved how little they entered into the charac- 
ter and feelings of this capricious set of mortals. 

In Waller, tike aflbcttoQ of l^alty wss txA less 
Ssntable than that of love, and he equ^y made it 
the aerrsnt of present dttOdnlMt, in wbMfrtt handK 
Hia "Panegyric of CromwelT' is thought to bethv 
QDv^oqtin in wiiieh Ida miuehas MkMtiMlrilU 
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tat flight. The cause of its superiority to others c 
his adulatory strains was probably the reverse c 
tiuit which he ingeniously suggested by way of i 
pology to Charles 11.— .^< that poets succeed bette 
in fiction than in truth :*' it was, that in Cromwel 
he had a really great though a bad man to cek 
brate ; with whom the indolent and ingloriou 
Charles could stand in no degpree of competiticH 
From this piece you may take the measure of hj 
powers in the heroic style. You will find them nc 
inconuderable, though wanting the support of coi 
rect taste and uniform elevation of thought. I in 
aginci however, that you will receive more pleasui 
fitom some of his lighter effusions, in which his fSax 
cy sports with ease and grace. The application i 
the story of Phoebus and Daphne to a poet who ol 
tained the laurel, while he missed the object of U 
mmorou3 pursuit, was greatly admired in its day, an 
may, even m this correcter age, be allowed th 
praise of ingenuity, though its concluding point i 
but a kind of play on words. I shall not particc 
larize other pieces, but leave you the agreeable en 
ployment of culling from his poetic garden thos 
which best please you. There are weeds in i 
but| I think, no poisonous or offensive plants. 

I shall next deur^ you to take down the work 
of Peiob., a poet whose fiune is indeed somewhi 
obscured by time, but who has just claims to 
r(»uler*s attention. You will find hb yer^ncatio! 
Ceucraljiy meiodiottSy and well yaried in its pauses 

h 



■liiis diction elegant and aiumnted, and lii« ideas civ 
^ioiia and poetical. He is apt to run into proli:t* 
ity, and the Hubjecttof many of his serious pieces 
kre such as would afford you tittle entertainment ; 
for what is less interesting than ihe incense bestow- 
ed upon royal and titled personages, after they 
have ceased to be the living objects of a respect 
wldch, perhaps, always belonged more to their stft- 
tions than to themselves i When these tcmpbrarr 
pieces, and others which I cannot with propriety 
recommend to your perusal, are abstracted, Pr> 
or's works will shrink to a small compass. 

His " Henry and Ernnu" is too celebrated a- 
moRg amatory compositions not to demand yocr , 
notice. The story belongs to an older i^riter, but ; 
has been so much adorned and amplified by Prior, ^ 
that it may alnu>st pass for an original production. 
He has, however, spun it rather too fine, and has 
assigned to it a refinement of manners and senti- 
ment whidh destroys all the cattume of the age in 
which the scene is l^d. Tct if you can overcome 
the dbtaste you will naturally feel for the bard 
and unCiir trials to which Emma is subjected, and 
her too fund compliance with unreasonable requi" 
sitions, you will not Hul to derive pleasure from 
the beauty of the poetry. 

The poem of " Solomon" is the author's princi- 
pal work of the serious kind, and it is cerbiinly no 
ordinary performance. You will not read it as « 
guide either in natural or moral philosophy, for 
.fa these pc^ts it hai many defects i nor is 1~ 



g^eral inference) ^ all is yamty)'* a manm wl^c^ 
it is piActicftUjr useful to inculcate. Though a 
voluptuous monarch missed hia way in the puraiiil 
«f happiness, it does not follow that private virtuift 
and wisdom may not attain such a share of it aa 
ia permitted to man in his present imperfect con^ 
ikxon : at least, idl thinga are not egwiUy vain/and 
season has sufficient scope for exercising a choice. 
But comfortless as the doctrine of human misery 
appears, it has always lieen a <&vourite topic with 
rhetoricians and poets, who seem to have fiound.in 
it a source.of that sublime which, consists in dark 
and awful ideas. Prior has dwelt upon it with un- 
usual energy,. and the following moral climax upon 
the st&ject is truly poetical : 

mnnr tht nwital mMi, vib* Qow at Itt/t 
VMM thro* thi0. doleful vale of mtery put } 
Who to hb dettlnM ttage hai carried on 
The tedious toad, and laid hb burthen down ; 
Whom the ont bcui, or. wtunded flMrhle».ahowt 
victor o*er. Ufe aod all her train of woa I 
He, happkr yet, who privllcg*d by. ^ate 
TO ihorter labour, and a Ughter wc^t« 
aecflhr*d but yoierday the gilt of brerttH 
0i)dct*d tomcfctow to return to death. 
But 1 beyond description happiest be. 
Who ne'er must roll on Ufe^ tumultuous sea ( 
MTho, with blest freedom, firom the general doom 
axiSBpt* must never focce the tecndog vnmh^ 
Mor.ace the sw, odr.sinfc faiio the'tonb^ 

To.^ve any sense to this latter clause, the nb^ 
lion of a prepejdstent state, must be admittedy which 
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has met with several grai-e assertors, though appa* 
rently little conformable to reason or revelation. 

The most pleasing part of the poem of " Solo* 
mon," is that in which the loves of the Jewish king 
with the Eg^tian maid, and with Abra, are describ- 
ed. The contrast between the two females is finely 
drawn ; and the empire gradually established over 
the royal lover by the g^entle and complying Abra^ 
is an instructive piece of moral painting. 

It is possible that this poem may tire you before 
you have got through the three books : yet Jhe 
matter is well varied, and the narration is skilfully 
broken by sentiment and reflection. But it is Prior's 
fault that he cannot resist an occasion to amplify ; 
tiind he often indulges in a trite sermonizing strain, 
which all the splendour of his language does not ■ 
prevent from becoming tedious. You will observe 
here and there in his verse a quick succession of . 
triplets, which have an unpleasant effect on the ear 
by breaking the regularity of the measure, and • 
seem merely a luxuriance of the faulty redundance 
of his style. 

I shall not set you to read any of his prolix com- 
positions called Odes, in which he celebrates Wil- 
liam and Anne, or laments for Mary« Neither the 
subjects, nor his manner of treating them, would 
probably interest you. 

But I wish it were easy for me to direct your eye 
to the best of his smaller pieces, which are unfor- 
tunately interspersed among so much inferior and 
lo mtich improper matter, that many pages must 
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l)c turned oVcr to get at them. I will, hoTreTciS 
point out a few, which you may find by the help of 
the table of contents. 

•Prior has given us some of the best specimens of 
those short amatoiy poems in stanzas, or returning 
measures, which are usually called songs^ though^ 
perhaps, they may* never be set to music. It is re- 
markable, that in twenty -eight actual songs, set by 
the most eminent masters, he has scarcely given 
one worth reading. But some really good ones are 
interspersed in his works, which may serve to give 
you a taste of this pleasing species of composition. 
The pu-tx* beginning " The merchant to secure his 
trcasuiv" ingeniously compares the different ap- 
p rarances of real and of pretended love. " If wine 
and music have the power," is a poetical ode upon 
the Horatian model. Pathetic tenderness characte- 
rizes the two short pieces of which the first lines 
are « Yes, fidrest proof of beauty's power," and 
" In vain you tell ymir parting lover." That enti- 
tled " Philiis's Age" is an example of the witty and 
satirical maimer. The '• Dcspaiiing Shepherd" 
beautifully paints that pure and exalted passion 
v.'hich is the so«al of romance. When love of this 
kind was in credit, " He bow'd, obcy'd, and died" 
must have been the very perfection of amorous al* 
legiance. In ^' The Garland" a touching moral is 
deduced with great elegance from a circumstance 
well adapted to poetical description. The " Lady'i 
I^ooking-^lass" may rank with this in subject* 
though not written in stanzas. <' The female Phac* 
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ton** ia a piece ofgteat sprightlinessi wrought to aa 
epigrammatic point, founded, like Waller's Phoe-^ 
bus and Daphne, upon a classical allusion. The 
extravagance of « set the world on fire" would be 
admired at a time when men of wit and gallantry 
thought they could not go too far in complimenting; 
a lady. Among the pieces called ballads ^ by which 
were meant a species of narrative songs in a familiar 
and humorous style, you will be amused with 
•* Down-Hall" and « The Thief and Cordelier." . 

It is mortifying that the talent for which Prior is 
particularly fsimous, that of telling a story with ease 
and pleasantry, should have been exercised upon 
such topics as absolutely to preclude a young lady 
from enjoying it. I can only venture to give you a 
taste of his manner by ** the English Padlock,"" 
which is written with his charactezistic vivacity, and 
contains a very good mora!. 

You cannot at present be prepared to relish Lis 
comico-philosopliical poem of " Alma ;" and I 
think we have already dwelt long enough upon the 
works of an author, whose beauties are of a kind not 
the most favourable to tlie formation of a correct 
titste. 

Adieu ! 
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We will next, my dear Mary, turn to an auth(H*» 
one of whose praises it is, never to have written << a 
line which, dying, he would wish to Wot"-^thc 
moral and elegant Addison. He ranks, indeed, 
much higher as a writer of prose than Qf ver^e, 
yet he first came intp notice for his talents in the 
•latter capacity. He had the fortune to live at a 
time when the union of poetry with loyalty bore a 
liigh value, and his praises of William and Marlbo-* 
rough were rewarded with pensions and public em- 
ployments. The subjects of these pieces probably 
will not much recommend them to you ; yet the 
second, entitled '^ The Campaign,'* retains consid- 
erable celebrity among poems of its class. It i$ 
composed with care,' and supports an uniform an4 
polished dignity : several of its passages even ris^ 
to a degree of sublimity. The similt of tlit des- 
troying angel, to whom Marlborough at the battle 
•f Blenheim Is compared, has been much admired : 

80 vrhen an anf^I by divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land. 
Such as of late o*er pale Britannia past. 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast : 
And pleas*d th* Almighty's orden to perform, 
Rldn in the whirlwiod, aod directs the atonn. 

Aa 
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An objection has been made against this similet 
that it too nearly resembles the primary object ; 
for the Angel and Marlborough are both represent- 
ed as performing a task of destruction under the 
command of a superior, and both are rational be<« 
ings exerting similar mental qualities. But if this 
circumstance be a deducticm from the ingenuity of 
the thought, it is none from its grandeur, or from 
the value of the parallel as enhancing the idea of 
the poet's hero. No greater conception of a chief 
in battle can be formed, than that of a superior be^ 
ing, in tranquil security, directing the furious move<-^ 
ments of a resistless force, and intent only upon 
executing the commission \^ith which he is x:hai:g<' 
ed. 

The " Letter from Italy** has long held a distin- 
guished place among descriptive poems. It pos*' 
sesses the advantage of local topics well adapted to 
poetry ; for nature and ait seem to contend in 
decorating the happy region which is its subject: 
there is little, however, of the enthusiasm of genius 
in Addison's sketches, and his pencil seems rather 
guided by cool reflection than ardent emotion. The 
praise of liberty is the theme on which he is most 
animated, yet his encomiums on it are vague and 
uncharacteristic. The " goddess heav'nly bright, 
Profuse of bliss and pregnant with delight," has no 
attributes to distinguish her from any other bencfl* 
cent deity. 

Of his miscellaneous pieces, none is so worthy 
«f attention as that addressed ^ to Kneller on his 
n 2 V\oc»js*. 
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Figure of the King.'* The parallel between the 
heathen gods and a series of the English kings is 
ungularly ingenious and happy. 

His ** Hymns" have deservedly obtained a distin- 
guished place in collections of sacred poesy. With 
sufficient polish and elevation, they preserve that 
simplicity of language which is requisite for the 
clear expression of sentiment, and which appears 
more £sivourable to devotion than the lofty obscuri- 
ty of metaphorical diction. 

.A great portion of Addison's verse consists of 
translation from the Latin poets. These do not 
rise beyond a kind of elegant mediocrity, and are 
^n)f little value in themselves. It may, however, be 
worth your while to read those from Ovid, as amus- 
ing tales, which will initiate you in those antient 
fictions to which so many allusions are made by 
modem poets. The story of Phaeton is one of the 
most splendid of these, and perhaps the most 
poetical production of its author ; nor has the 
translator been wanting in diligence to render it 
ajjrceable to the English reader. 

It would be unjust to the relative merit of AdcU- 
son not to remark, that the force of his poetical 
powers is principally displayed in his tragedy of 
« Cato," a performance to which the plan of my 
present letters does not extend, but which will un- 
doubtedly at some period come within the compass 
of your reading. With respect to his opera of 
^ Rosamond," it is a tuneful trifle which you may 

turn 
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turn over whencTcr you find it engage your curi- . 
osity. It will supply you with some new speci- 
mens of singularly melodious versification. 

Parnell is a poet who may be put into your 
hands with a certainty of affording you pleasure ; 
nor is there any need of selection in his works, as 
£eu* as those contained in Pope's edition, which 
terminates with the " Hermit." These, howcveri 
do not consdtute a third part of the matter in the 
modem editions of Pamell's poems. Of these co* 
pious appendages Dr. Johnson says, ^ I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever inquired whither 
they are going ;" and if, in an express criticism on 
the author, he thought himself justified in treating 
them with so much indifference, I may surely 
take the same liberty, when it is my sole object to 
Uoint out such pieces as may most agreeably 
impress you with his characteristic excellencies. 
These are, uncommon sweetness and clearness of 
language, melodious versification, lively eleg^ce 
of sentiment, and force of description. 

The first piece in the volume, entitled << Hesiodf 
or the Rise of Woman," is a sprightly and ingen- 
ious fable, of which he is indebted to the old 
Grecian bard only for the bare ^t]|ne. It is some- 
what saucy with respect to your sex ; yet I think 
you will excuse the fbllo\*'ing list of the talents 
conferred by Venus on the fiist woman, on account 
0§ the beauty with which they are enumerated. 
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TkM ki ft Um iM bffatft'd her Tariem M 
Of trtfipg prettOy with wouaded hearts j 
A mind for lore, but stUl a chang^g mind % 
The Hip affected, and the glance deslgnM ; 
fht tweet confiulog Miuh. the secret wink ; 
The gentlc-fwlmming walk, the courteous sink f 
The itare for strangeness fit, for scorn the frown i 
Vor decent yielding, looks declining down i 
The practised languish, where weU'felgn'd desire 
Would own Hy melting in a mutual fire ; 
Gay smiles to comfort ; AprU showers to move i 
And all the nature, all the art, of love. 

The " Fairy Tale" is a very pleasant sport of 
the fancy employed to produce an interesting mo- 
ral. I know nothing of the kind in English poetrf 
that equals it. 

Much imagination is displayed in the " Allegory 
on man/' particularly in the picture of Yotmg Tinier 
a new personage in poetry. The doom pronounce4 
upon Man, of having Care assigned him through 
life for an inseparable companion, has too serious a 
truth for its foundation ! 

In the '» Night-piece on Death," the meditation 
among the tombs is finely introduced with a solemn 
and majestic landscape, which gives a suitable pre* 
paratorf impression to the mind. The sudden 
change of scc^^at^ 

Ha 1 wliBe 1 gase, ^e CyaUiia ladci. 
The lron.ting earth uavells the shades ! 

is one of the most striking incidents to be met wKh 
•B descriptive poetry. 

But 



But tiiemoit popular ppoductiott cf AU poet k 
<« The iiernut," m tak, i» the Mubettiahment af 
which, he has manifestlj exerted his highest pow- 
ers. The story it8elf> iateaded to elucidate U»e doc« 
trine of a particular providence) is of antient inven- 
tion, and Pamell has only the merit of telling it in a 
poetical manner. In his narration he has preservecl 
a due medium between dry conciseness and prolix- 
ity ; and though his diction is cultured^ it is nQ% 
overloaded with ornament. 

Of the smaller pieces in the volumei the songii 
odes, eclogues, Sec. the general character ijs spright^ 
lincss and elegance. The translation of the ^' Battle 
of the Frogs ami Mice, annmoaly attributed tQ 
Homer," is well executed i but it has been juatlf 
remarked that the humorous effect of the proper 
names, which are all significative la the Greeki li 
lost to the English reader, 

Swift, in Qi»e of his fiuaailiar poemiy sayst 

— IUtb yoa nothing new tthdJiy 

From Pope, frtm Pamellt or ftoni O47 1 

All these authors were friends, and entertained the 
public at the same time t but though he has' men- 
tioned them together, he certainly M not estimate 
them all at the same rate. Pope's superiority could 
Dot be a subject of question. The other twO) 
though considerably different in their merits, might 
bear a comparison with each other in point of gen- 
ius. Gay^ howereri as the more co^ous and y^ 

nous 
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Tious writer, makes a greater fig;ure than PamelMn 
the gallery of English poets, and has acquired » 
degree of reputadon which renders his name &^ 
miliar to all readers of poetry. 

Gat is an original author, who drew his images 
and sentiments from the store of his own observa- 
tion. He has no claim to sublimity, and has little 
of the warmth and enthusiasm which denote a poet 
of the higher order ; but he is easy and natural, 
sometimes elegant, often pleasant, generally amivs- 
ing, and never tiresome. His works are extremely 
varied in subject and manner, and require selection 
both in respect to merit and propriety. I shall, as 
tn other cases, content myself with pointing out such 
IS will afford you a competent view of his poeticat 
character, and at the same tiihe furnish you with 
Auitable entertainment. 

If his first essay in verse, the " Rural Sports,"' 
be compared with Pope's juvenile Windsor Forest,, 
the difference will appear strongly marked between 
one, who, with pnly ordinary powers of language 
and versification, describes what he has himself ob- 
served ; and one who skilled in all the mechanismi 
of poetry, gives a splendid colouring to objects bor- 
rowed from the stock of written description. Coun-. 
try sports, indeed, have frequently been the theme 
of poets, but Gay introduces many incidents which^ 
are exclusively his own. 

Originality is, however, much more strongly 
stamped upoa hiji next poem, ^ Trivial or The^ 

Art 
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Art oF walking the Streets in London,** in the plan 
mnd execution of which he has undoubtedly the 
claim of an inventor. The piece is an example of 
what may be termed the grave-comic, or burlesque- 
heroic, in which, ludicrous or vulgar subjects 
are treated in a style of itiock-elevation. Its matter 
is professedly didactic or preceptive ; and it is in- 
deed so seriously instructive in the art it proposes 
to teach, that were not the art itself of a low kind 
and attended with comic circumstances, it would 
lose the character of burlesque. A young lady 
cannot fully enter into the humour of this produc- 
tion, for it is not to be supposed that she has been 
an unprotected pedestrian at all hours in the streets 
of the metropolis ; yet many of the incidents may 
be easily conceived, and are extremely amusing. 
The stop in the street at the pass of St. Clement's 
is described in a manner which will excite the 
shuddering recollection of every practised walker. 
If you have ever seen a fire, you will recognize 
the accuracy and force with which it is painted \ 

At first a glowing red enwraps the skies. 

And borne by winds the scatt*ring sparks arise ; 

From beam to beam the fierce contagion spreads i * 

The wsUrf flames now lift aloft thefar heads i 

Thro* the burst sash a blasfaig deluge pours. 

And spHtthig tilei descend Ih rattUog showers, &c« 

The Qiigin of the Patten is a pretty mythologi- 
cal fiction. That which relates the birth of the 
shoe-blacking art, was probably derived from one 
of those hints which the poet acknowledges to have 

received 
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receired from his friend Swift, and too much pap» 
takes <^ the uncleantineBs of his imagination. On 
the whole, while I confess ^\ Trivia" to be a favout^ 
lie of mine, I scarcely expect that it will become 
yours. 

Gay doubtless rather sdmed at pleasing his &ir 
inend» by his poem of « The Fan," m which he 
has exerted all the elegance and delicacy of hu 
invention. This piece also comes under the head 
of burlesque poetry, on account of the dispropor^ 
tion between its subject, and the weight of wccAin*- 
eiy it employs. By this term is understood that 
agency of supernatural powers, which, whilst it 
aggrandises the lofty topics of the epic musci 
serves, by way of contrast, to enhance the hunK>iir 
of light and ludicrous compositions. As an acquir** 
ed taste is requisite for entering into the spirit of 
stlch fictions, I know not whether you are yet pre* 
pared to relish the mock-solemnity of a council of 
the Gods debating upon the decorations of a fian ; 
but a classical critic will tell you that there is much 
beauty of adaptation in the subjects proposed by 
different deities for paintings on the mount ; and 
you will be sen^ble of the elegance of description 
in various parts of the detail. 

Your attention is next called to << The Shep* 
herd*a Week,^* a set of pastorals ; but some in- 
fbrma^on concerning the occasion of their compo* 
sition will usefully precede the perusal. I have 
already observed to you, that Pope's pastorals have 
Uttl^ other merit tiiaiii the melody of their versifi*> 

cation 
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talJon and splendour of their diction, and that thef 
tmint neither the scenery nor the manners of the 
iftountry. They were received, however, with an 
applause, which seems to have excited the envy of 
Ambrose Philips, a cotemporary poet, who at^ 
temped to cortect the public taste by a specimen of 
pastoral poetry written upon a plan which he con* 
ceived more suitable to this species of composition^ 
His pastorals were, therefore, in their language 
and incidents, of a much more simple and tustio 
cast ; in which they certainly made a nearer ap- 
proach to the original Greek models, and g^ve a 
more natural representation of rural life. This 
simplicity, however, in some instances was capable 
of being set in a ludicrous point of view { and Pope 
excited a laugh against ihem by an ironical paper 
in the " Guardian." 

Gay entered the field as an auxiliary to Pope and 
byway of exaggerating the ridicule thrown upon 
Vulg^ pastoral, undertook to write a sett>f pieces in 
which the real manners of country clowns should 
be painted, without any fictitious softening. But the 
result was probably very differ^t from what either 
he or his friends expected ; for these burlesque 
pastors^s became the most popular compositions of 
that class in the language^ The ridicule in them 
is, indeed sufficiently obvious to a cultivated reader ; 
but such is the charm of reality, and so grateful to 
the general feelings are the images drawn from 
rural scenes, that they afforded amusement to all 
ranks of readers i and they who did not compre^ 
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liend the jesty enjoyed them as faithful copies tt 
nature. Gay, as I have already remarked, was a 
T:urious observer ; and whether in the streets oC' 
London, or in a Devonshire idllag^e, lie noted down 
every thing that came in his view. Whatever he 
thus had stored in his memory, he brought forth 
in his com|X)sitions in the same mixed groups that 
nature herself presents, where the elegant and the 
vulgar, the serious and the con^c, march side by 
«ide. Thus, in the Pastorals before us, while he 
pursues his piimary design of burlesque parody, 
he paints runil scenes with a truth of pencil scarcely 
elsewhere to be met with ; and even pathetic cir- 
cumstances are intermixed with strokes of sportive 
humour. The death of Blouzelind, in the fifth pas« 
toral, with some omissions would make a scene more 
touching, because more natural, than most of the 
lamentable tales of our modem sentimentalists. 
This singular combination distinguishes several of 
Cay's productions, especially his dramas. I shall 
not recommend to you his epistles, eclogues, tales^ 
and other miscellaneous pieces. There is enter* 
tainment in them, but they want more selection 
than it is worth your while to bestow. But you 
will not neglect his two celebrated ballads of << All 
in the Downs," and " 'Twas when the seas were 
roaring," which have been sung and repeated by 
the grandmothers of the present generation. He 
has some other pleasing pieces of the song kind ; 
and his<< Molly Mog" and « Song of Similies" are 
fiimiliar in humorous poetry. 

or 



f>f mlt fhsyS wouIls, teme, Itoffener, k so well 
lUiown as his ^ FableS)*' many of wlikh have pro- 
bably already come in your vracy as part of the 
jutbnile litooy. Fable, as a poetical compositiDA, 
requires an union of various excellencies in order 
to render it perfect. It should be ingenious in its 
constfQction, and not merely the illustration of 
some common moral, by attributing to brutes the 
actions and senliments of men. Its descriptions 
should be exactly copied from nature, and include 
as much as possible of the natural history of the 
animals who are made the i^ersons of the drama. 
Its style of narration should be easy and sprightly, 
but not coarsely familiar. In the first of tliese 
qualities Gay has little claim to merit ; for yer3r 
few of his fables display ingenuity of invention or 
refinement of mioral. The << Jugglers" and the 
** Court of Death'* perhaps stand the highest ia* 
this respect;. Hiis talent for minute observation 
makes him often happy in description ; and 
though his animals act like mere men, they are 
generally introduced with appropriate portraiture 
and scenery. Hb language is for the most part 
sufficiently easy without being vulgar ; but it is 
destitute of those strokes of shrewd simplicity, 
which so much charm in La Fontaine. As to the 
scope of his Fables, it is almost entirely satirical ;. 
and you will probaibly be surprised to- find, upon 
consideration, how little suited many of them are 
to the avowed design of instructing a young prince. 

But 
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But moral judgment was b^ no means the forte of 
thia writer. 

This epistle has run out to an unreasonable 
length) so I hasten to conclude it with an affec« 
tionate adieu. 



YourS) &c« 
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1 Kow, my dear Mary, mean to treat you with a^ 
rarity— a writer fierfcct in his kind. It may be a 
doubt whether perfection in an inferior branch oi 
art indicates higher talents than something short of 
perfection in a superior ; but it cannot be ques- 
tioned that) by wayof astody>and for the cultivation 
of a correct taste, a perfect work in any department. 
is a most valuable object. 

Dean Swift is in our language' th^' master iii 
familiar fioetry. Without the perusal of his works 
no adequate conception can be formed of wit and 
humour moving under the shackles of measure 
and rhyme with as much ease as if totally unfetter- 
ed ; and even borrowing grace and vigour from the 
constraint. In your progress lutherto, although it 
has been through some of our most eminent poets, 
you cannot bnt have observedi that the necessity of 
finding a termination to a line . of the same sound 
with that of the preceding, has frequently occasion* 
ed the employment of an improper word> such as 
vuthont this necessity would never have suggested 
itself in that connexion. Indeed, it is not uncon> 
xnon in ordinary rersifiers to find a whole line? 
thrown in for no other purpose than to introduce -a* 
rhyming word. How far rhyme is a requisite dec* 
B 2 oration 
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oration of Englbh verse, you will judge from your 
own perceptions, after perusing the best specimens 
of blanj^ verse. It is manifest, however, that when 
employed, its value must be in proportion to its ex- 
actness, and to its coincidence with the sense. 
In these respects, Swift is without exception the 
most perfect rhymer in the language ; and you 
will admire how the very word, which by ics mean"* 
ing seems most fit for the occasion, slides in with- 
out effort as the echo in sound to the terminating 
word of the preceding line. Even double and tripliv 
rhymes are ready at his call, and, though suggest* 
ing the most heterogenous ideas, are happily 
coupled by some of those whimsical combinations 
in which comic wit consists. 

The diction of Swift is the most complete exam* 

pie of colloquial ease that verse aibrd& In aiming 

at this manner, other writers are apt to run into 

quaintness and oddity ; but in Swift not a word or 

phrase occurs which does not belong to the natural 

style of free conversation. It is true, this freedom 

is often indecorous, and would at the present day 

be scarcely hazarded by any one who kept good 

compi^ny, siiU less by a clergyman. Yet he has 

known bow to make distinctions ; and while many 

of his satirical and humorous pieces are gix>s8]y 

tainted with indelicacies, some of his best and 

longest compositions are void of any thing that can 

justly offend. It is evident, indeed, that Swift, 

though destitute of genius for the sublimer parts 

of 
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oF poetrf , ivftt mfficiently capable of elegancei had 
he not prefeft^ indulging his tein lor sarcastic 
wit. No one could ooiApliment more dellcatelf 
when he chose it, as no one was a better judge of 
proprieties of behaviour, and the graces of the fe- 
male character. 

From the preceding representation, you will 
conclude that I cannot set you to read Swift's works 
straight forwards. In fact, your way through them 
must be picked very nicely, and a large portion of 
them must be left unvisited. It should be observ- 
ed, however, to do him justice, that their impurities 
are not of the moral kind, but are chiefiy such as it 
is the scavenger's office to remove. 

The first of his poems which I shall point out to 
your notice is the longest and one of the most se- 
rious of his compositions. Its title, << Cadenus and 
Vanessa," denotes his own concern in the subject ; 
for Cadcnua is Decanus (the Dean) transposed ; 
and Vaneaaa is the poetical name of Miss Vanhom- 
righ, a young lady whose unfortunate love for him 
met with a cold return. This piece, under an in- 
genious mythological fiction, contains a fine com- 
pliment to the lady, and much severe satire on the 
greater part of her sex, as well as on the foppish 
part of ours. You must, indeed, in reading Swift, 
arm yourself with patience to endure the most con- 
temptuous treatment of your sex ; for which, if 
really justified by the low state of mental cultivation 
among the females of that period, you may console 

yourself 
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yourself by the advantageous comparison afforded^ 
by that of the present age. The poem does not . 
fimsh the real story ; for it sayS| 

w hat guccen Vanewt met - 
ft t» the woiM a tecret yet. 

The melancholy "^ truth was, that after uniting 
himself secretly with another woman, he continued 
to vi^t Vanessa, and she retained her hopes of soft"^ 
ening his obduracy, till a final explanation broke 
her heart. This poem was in her possession, and 
by her direction was published after her death. 

The « Poems to Stella" will naturally follow. 
This was the lady to whom the former was sacri* 
ficed ; but she seems to have had little enjoyment 
in the preference. His pride, or his singularity, 
made him refuse his consent to the publication of 
their marriage, and they continued to live apart as 
mere friends. Yet he appears to have sincerely 
loved her, probably beyond any other human be* 
ing ; and almost the only sentiments of tenderness 
in his writings are to be found in the poems ad- 
dressed to her. This affection, however, does not 
in general characterize them, and the writer's diis* 
position to raillery breaks out in the midst of his 
most complimentary strains. A Frenchman would 
be shocked at his frequent allusions to her advanc- 
ing years. His exposure of her defects, too, may 
seem much too free for a lover, or even a husband ; 
and it is easy to conceive that Stella^s temper was 
fully tried in the connection. Yet a woman might 

be 
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There is something truly touching in the de^ 
•cription of Stella's nrinistring in ^ sick tduMber) 

where 

——with a toft Mid'«UeBt«R«l 
Vnhcard Ae monpi ftboot ClK beA*, 

1& all the^e pieces tliere is $31 originality 'Whfidl 
^to^s fK>w imich the autfior^s goiius was remoired 
fNfm ^sny thing trite and Tidgto : indeed, his Vhf 
character and writings were all siagulaitf las cfWiH 
and distinguished from those, of other men. 

May I now, without offence, direct you by way 
of contrast to the << Journal of a Modem Lady ?" 
It is, indeed, an outrageous satire on yoior %ex, but 
one perfectly harmless with respect to yourself or 
any whom you love. I point it o<it as •m sdttiirable 
example of the author^s familiar and colloquial man- 
ner. It also exhibits a q>ecimen of his powers in 
that branch of poedcal inveatka which is re^garded 
as one of the higher ^rflbttstlf the art- A ffkbre ani- 
mated group oifier90T^ficati(m9 is not easily to be 
met with than the following lines exhibit ; 

wMB« i^lslitoii At toe daflionQi cf(#f 
AMif Uic Ood «r Slleaee Bmt, 
AbA 4Ur OlMicilpa taft tkc pltd^ 
And Moderty, with bfaithing face. 
•Tow enten overweeniog Prid^ 
And Scandal ever gaping wide, 
Hypocrby with firown ft^efea 
ScorrlUty with gibing Afr, 
aude Laughter, seesdhg nhe to hunts^ 
and Malife, alwafk >Sj^ irSn^ 



Ai^d ImpudoKC with front of hnii* 
And ftody'd AffectaUon CMne. 
Each Hflob amd feature out of frame. 
While Ignorance, with brain of lead, 
ricw hov*klng o^er each ianale hoA 

The poems of Swift are printed in a lUfferent or- 
der in different editions ; I shall therefore attend to 
no p^c\ilar order in mentioning them to you. Aa 
I have coTximended the last for the «asy familiarity 
of its style, I shall next refer to one which perhaps 
stands the first in this respect ; and in which^ not 
only the language of the speakers, but their turn of 
'thinking/ is imitated with wonderful exactness. 
This is, " The Grand Question debsited, whether 
Hamilton's Bawn should be turned into a Barrack 
or a Malt-house." The measure is that which is 
classically called anapaestic, chiefly consisting of feet 
or pprtions composed of two short and one long syl-* 
labie. Next to that of eight syllables, it is the most 
used J!j;)r light and humorous topics ; and no kind of 
English verse nms so glibly, or gives sq much the 
air of conversation. The satire of the piece is chief- 
ly directed ag^st the gentlemen of the armyy for 
whom Swiflt, probably through party pre^Josaessiox:^ 
seems always to have entert^ned bott^aversion and: 
contempt. It is» however, irresistibly pleasant. 

Another conversation piece which •ri\-als the last 

in ease9.tlK>ugh not in humaui^ ia << Mrs. Qanis's 

Petition." The singularity. of it is the long loose 

vncasiure ia ubich it. i» wciUen^ and Which indeed, is 

• scarcely 
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scarcely to be called verse, though divided intio linel 
terminated with rhyme. Swift was fond of^oddities 
of all kinds, some of which sink into mere puerili- 
•ties. The number of these, mked together by in- 
judicious editors, would have injured his reputation, 
had it not been solidly founded upon pieces of real 
extellence. 

The story of " Baucis and Philemon," imitated 
from Ovid, is one of the happiest examples of that 
kind of humour which consists in modernising an 
antient subject in the way of parody. It will be 
worth your While first to read a ttaAslation of the 
original tale, which you will find in t)ry den's Fft* 
bles. The dexterity with which Swift has altered 
it to his purpose, cannot fail t6 strike you upon 'the 
comparisoh. The particulars of the transformation 
are fancied with all the circumstantial propriety for 
which this author is famous, and are desciibed with 
great pleasantry. The paraonifying of Philemoa 
gives occasion to some sarcastic strokes against his 
own profession, in which he frequently indulged, 
tliough he could not readily bear them frolh others. 
His imitations from Horace, thbse, es'pecially, 
which begin " Harley the nadon*s great support," 
and " I've often wish'd thsft I had dear," arc equal- 
ly excellent. They do not, like the former, bor- 
row a subject frorm antiquity, but follow alhisively 
the train of thought'and incident presented by the 
original. You mdst, 1 fear, be content to lose the 
pleasure derived frdm this allusive 'resemblance ; 
but you caimot fail of being eatertained by the eaae 



^Ad hu)nour with which he tells his ' stoiy. In 
these qualities he is certainly unrivalled ; and the 
^eces in question would afford an useful study to 
one who should investigate the means hy wliich 
tlus air of facility is obtained. The colloquiul 
touches in the following Uncs are admirable iu tliis 
view : 

*T!s (let mt tee) thrtt jtan and mOTt, 
(October next it will be fbur.>- 

I 

My lord'^the honour you defllgn*d^* 
Extremely proud— but I had din*d.^ 

Though many more entertaining fiicffn^s hiay 
be made from this author} and even some pieces of 
considerable length might be safely recommended 
to your perusal, (as, for example, the " Rhapsody 
on Poetry," and the " Beast's Confession,**) yet I 
shall bring my remarks to a <:onchision, with the 
<* Verses on his own Death,** a piece written in the 
maturity of his powers, and upon which he evident* 
ly bestowed peculiar attention. Its foundation is a 
maxim too well suited to Swift's misanthropical 
^position \ and he must be allowed to have illus* 
trated it with much knowledge of mankind^ as well 
as with a large portion of his characteristic hu- 
mour. Yet it may be alleged, that his temper was 
too little calculated to inspire a tender affection in 
his fiiends, to render the manner in ^irhich his 
' death would be received an example for all similar 
-tases. Still it is, pcrhapsi generally true^ that in 

^e calamities of others^ 

u 
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lodUferente clad lb wlidom*s guiM 
All fortitude of mind lop^ei j 

Vnd that the ordinary language of lamentatioB ail 
the decease of one not intimately connected with 
us, and whose Kfe was not greatly important to our 
happiness, is little more than, as he has represent- 
ed it, the customary cant of feeling. Wc must 
4ikewise assent to iJie remark on the force tliat sel- 
fishness gives to sympathy, wliich he has so finely 
•expressed in the following lines : 

Yet should some neighbour feel a p^ 
Just in the parts where I complain. 
How many a message he would send ! 
What hearty prayers that I should mendl 
Inquire what regimen I kept. 
What gave me ease, and how I slept I 
And more lament when I was dead 
Than all the toivellcn round my bed. 

The lamentations of his female friends over their 
cards will amuse you, astsiie of his happiest con* 
versatioR-pieceS. The greater part of the poem is 
devoted to the jtistificatioli of his character and 
conduct ; and, unless you have acquainted yourself 
with his life, will not greatly interest you. Indeed) 
I recollect reading it with greater pleasure in the 
earlier editions, when there was less detail of this 
kind. 

So mu% may suffice for an author who, upon 
the whole, is regarded rather as a man of wit than 
«ft a poet. Though inioiitabk in one style of 

-4 
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writing, hk excellence Is limited to that style. His- 
works are esctrexnely amusing, but the pleasure we 
take in them is abated by a vein 9f malig^ty which 
ia too apparent even when he is most sportive. 

Farewell t 
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XT DZAK KAXT, 

You doubtless bear in nund, perhaps with some 
Uttle chagrin, that I tore you, as it were, from the 
perusal of one of our most charming poets, pre- 
ciseljr at the time when it was becoming peculiarly 
interesting to you. I tlien gave you the reason for 
such an exercise of discipline ; and I am persuad- 
ed you now feel tlie benefit of having been intro- 
duced to various modes of poetic excellence> before 
your taste was too firmly fixed upon one. 

I should probably take- you a still wider excur- 
uon before returning to the volumes of Pope, did 
I not wish to engage you in the study (do not be 
alarmed at the word !] of one of his great perform- 
ances, for the purpose of enlarging your acquaint 
ance with fioetie hitiory t that is, with the person- 
ages, human and divinci and the incidents, which 
are so frequently alluded to in modem as well as 
in antient poetry. I refer to his translation of Ho- 
mer's " Iliad," a work of remote antiquity, which 
Stands at the head of epic poetry, and has a greater 
sharr of fame accumulated around it than perhaps 
any other literary composition. The Trojan war, 
its heroes and its gods, are a common fund upon 
irbfeh all poets draw at pleasure. They furnish 
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wv inexhaustible store for simile, allusion, parody^ 
and other poetical uses ; and every writer takes it 
for granted that all the circumstances belonging to 
them are perfectly familiar to his reader. More- 
over, the whole frame of the cfiicy as a species oF 
composition, is modelled upon the Iliad of Homer, 
and its companion the Odyssey ; whence the peru- 
sal of one or both of these pieces ought to precede, 
that of all later productions of the same class. 

Pope's translations of Homer have always becnf^ 
esteemed as first-rate performances of the kind ; 
and* indeed, no poetical versions surpass them in 
beauty of versification and elegance and splendour 
of diction.. They are faithful, too, as far as to the 
substance of the originals ; they neither omit nor 
add circumstances of narrative or similes, and they 
adhere to the general sense of the Greek in speech- 
es and sentiments.. But with respect to the dress 
and colouring, it must be confessed that' Pope and 
Homer difier in all the points that discriminate the 
writers of an age of refinement from those of an 
age of simplicity* The antient bard, though lofty 
in his diction where the subject is elevated^ relates 
common things in plain language, is sometimes 
coarse and frequently -dry, and has many passages 
which exhibit nothing of the poet but a sonorous 
versification. The translator, on the other hand, 
never forgets that he is to support the dignity of 
modem heroics : and though he has too much 
judgment to scatter ornament with a lavish hand ; 
yet, to soften what is harsh, to raise what is low, 
7 2 to 
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to enrich what is poor, and to animate irhat is in* 
•ipid, are accommodations to a cultivated tasts 
which he does not scruple to employ. 

The tnanner of Homer is therefore lost in Pope's 
repiVtetation of him ; and one whose object is to 
know how a poet wrote three thousand years agOt 
BiuGt have recourse to some version formed upon 
different principles : of this kind a very good one 
has been given by the late excellent and lamented 
Cowper. But as an English poemi Pope's is cer- 
tainly an admirable work ; and you will derive 
from it all tlic instruction on account of which 1 am 
now prindpally recommending it, while at the 
same time you are improving your relish for the 
beauties of verse. 

Tiie Odyssey, though less poetical in the orig- 
inal than the Hind, and less indebted to the care of 
the translator, who employed two inferior hands to 
as^st him in his labour, is not less worthy of your 
attention, on account of the more minute views it 
gives of tlie manners of antiquity, and the popular 
fables it contains. Some parts of it, likewise, es- 
pecially those including moral sentiment, are ren- 
dered with exqui^te skill and beauty. 

If the task which I have enjoined you should 
pi-ove tiresome before it is Ctiisbed, you may inter- 
po'ic between the two translations the perusal of the 
remaining onginal works of the same poet ; swch, 
I mean, as I can properly recommend to a lady's 
view. 

WheUwr 
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Whether the << Epistle of Elotsa to Abdard*' bft 
smong this number, is a p(Ant which I feel a dif- 
ficulty in determming ; yet its celebrity will 
scarcely suffer it to be passed over in silence. 
They who, are afraid of the inflammatory effect of. 
high colouring applied to the tender passion, will 
object to a performance which, as the most exquis* 
itely finished of all the author's productions, is, 
from its subject, rendered the more dangerous on 
that account. And true it is, that if the picture of 
violent desires, unchecked by virtue and decorum^ 
is to be regarded as too seductive, notwithstanding 
any annexed representation of the sufferings to 
which they give rise, not only this poem, but much 
of the real history of human life, should be conceal- 
ed from the youthful sight. But surely such a dis* 
trust of good sense and princ^le is unworthy of an 
age which encourages a liberal plan of mental cul- 
dvation. To be consistent, it ought to bring back 
that state of ignorance, which was formerly rec- 
koned the best guard of innocence. The piece in 
question, it must be confessed, is faulty in giving 
too forcible an expression to sentiments inconsist- 
ent with female purity ; but its leading purpose it 
to paint the struggles of one, who, after the indul- 
gence of a guilty passion, flew to a penitential re- 
treat without a due preparaticm for the change ; 
tf a 



•...wretch bellerM the tpone of God In Yaia« 
CoalieM'd within the aUvc of love and man. 
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Such a condition is certsdnly no object of emtila^ 
lion ; and the poet has painted its miseries with not 
less force than the inconsiderate raptures which 
led to it. The impression supposed to be left by 
the story upon better regulated minds^ is that which 
prompts the prayer, 

O may we never love as these have lov*d I 

The « Rape of the Lock," styled Ky the writer 
an heroi-comical poem, though one of his early? 
productions, stands the first among similar compo- 
sitions in our language, perhaps tin any other. Be- 
sides possessing the author's characteristic elegance 
and brilliancy of expression in a supreme degree, 
it exhibits a greater share of the inventive facultjp 
thstn any other of his works. The humour of a 
piece of this kind consists in the mock dignity by 
which a trifling subject is elevated into importance. 
When such a design is executed with judgment, 
all the parts should correspond ; the moral there^ 
fore should be ironical, and the praise satiricali 
For attaining consistency in these points, the spirit 
of the age and the character of the poet were well 
suited. 

I must here let you into a secret, which, while 
it may justly excite your indignation, may preserve 
you from deception. That extravagant devotion 
to your sex which, perhaps, was a serious passion 
in the age of chivalry, came in process of time, 
and especially as modified by the licentiousness and 
levity of the French nation, to Be a mere affair of 
^ compliment. 



ismpttinfltit. The free achdktiire of woniin^ 
which ^ve 80 much spleiidour and afmenity to th^ 
French court) soon vitiated thor maimers ; imd 
even while they enjoyed the greatest influenco^ 
Ibey ceased to be respectable. Wholly occupied 
with the care of rendeiing themselves desirable t6 
the men, they neglected the culture of their minds 
and the duties of their sex. They who possesset 
beatity} reli^ upon that solely for their power dt 
attraction ; while those less fevoured by nature 
sought a compensation in the graces. Although 
thus really debased, they did not cfxert a less abM^ 
hue dominion over courtiers and men of pleasure 
as'frivolous vnd vitiated as themftolves*; but in the 
tnean time they lost the attachment of the sober 
luid rational, and became objects of cbntemptto 
men of wit. In this state of things, the faigh-flowii 
language of adoration was intermixed with sff 
strokes of satire ; and at length, so much irony was 
jdned with the praise, that a woman of sense would 
have regarded it as an insult. 

Pope had been educated in the French school of 
literature. His earliest ambition was to be reckon* 
ed a mian of wit and gallantry in the modish sense ; 
and having naturally a cold and ardficial charactei^ 
he was well fitted to assume the part most conda« 
cive to the interests of his reputation. The per« 
sonal disadvantages, too, under which he laboured^ 
and which precluded his success as a real lover^ 
IQtUatomed him to fiction in his addresses to th» 

acxi 
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MX, utd probably infused a secret exasperation int* 
hii fecliags when they were concerned. 

These observations are meant to be introductory 
Dot only to the burlesque poem before usi but t* 
other pieces, in which the feniale sex is mentioned 



The Rape of the Lock is particularly admired 
for the elegant and fanciful macUnery introduced 
into it. Of the use of this part of an eioc poem 
you will DOW be a better judge, in consequence of 
your acquaintance with Homer. You will have 
«een from hb works, that its chief, purpose is to 
rary and vleyate the iable by the ministry of . a act 
<tf beings different from man, and surpassing him 
iO iaculties. That this mixmre of supernatural 
Ftgency is liable to detract from the consequence of 
die human personages, is an obvious objectitm to 
its use in serious compodtions, which} howevert 
poeU have thought to be counterbalanced by its 
advantages. In burlesque,' the objection has so 
place. Pope, in his mock4ieroic, has adopted a 
machinery derived from a fiintsatic kind of philos- 
ophy termed the Rosycrucion, but with such alter* 
ations and addiuons as suited his purpose. He has 
formed it into one of the most amuung fictions to 
be met with in poetry ; airy, sportive, elegant, 
pving scope to descriptions of singular brilGancy) 
and admirably accommodated to his subject. The 
mode of action of these &dry-like beings b ytrf- 
bappily fiuded ; and ncrer were (uar^on spirits 
bcttcc 
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Wher adapted to their charge than his Sylffhs. It 
IS theirs 

To save the powder ft-om too rude a gale, 
Kor let th' imprbon'd euences exhale ; 
'To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers 3 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in show'n 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving haizs. 
Assist their blushes, and Inspire their afrs. 

The Gnomes are much less distinctly represent* 
od 9 but the Cave of Spleen affords a striking spe- 
oimen of the poet's talents for allegorical personifi- 
cation, and the figures of Ill-nature and Affectation 
are excellent sketches. 

The story of the piece is a trifling incident that 
ceally happened, and, though not of an humorous 
nature, is well calculated to display that frivolity 
belonging to every thing in which the fair sex is 
concerned, which he assumes as the subject of his 
satire. A favourite figure by which he effects hk 
purpose, is that of comic and degrading parallel ; 
^«8 in the following lines : 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law. 

Or some fraO China jar receive a flaw ; 
' Or stain her honour, or her new brocade { 
'F«rget her pray*r8, or miss a masquerade s "^ 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball $ 

Or whether beav'o has doom'd that Shock most falL 

You will smile at these petty effusions of malicej 
which, in truth, have more of flippancy than wit | 
«nd ypu will not the less «njoy the exquisite polish 

"tf the stjrlc; and dazzling lustre of the. imagery, bit' 

this 
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this performance, which are surpassed by nothinjf 
in the language. His parodies of Homer, a species 
of humour well adapted to the mock-heroic, and 
■which he has managed with singular dexterity, M'ill 
particularly entertain you while you have his trans- 
lations of that author fresh in your memory. 

The Rape of the Lock is our poet's principal ef- 
fort in that great province of his art, creation. It 
might have been supposed that his success in this 
attempt would have encouraged him to proceed to 
others of a similar kind : but the exercise of the 
inventive Acuities is the most laborious and e^-^ 
hausting of mental operations ; and many writersk 
who have g^ned reputation by one or two produc* 
dons of this class, have found the exertion too great 
to be continued. Pope's genius is chiefly charac^- 
terized by the talent of expressing the ideas of 
-other men, or the dictates of common good sensey 
Vlith peculiar beauty and energy. Hence he is an 
excellent translator, a happy imitator, and a powef* 
fill instructor on moral and critical topics. A per* 
formance of the latter kind was one of the products 
of his early youth, and principally contributed to the 
establishment of his poetic fame. This is his ^ £s- 
toy on Criticism," a work abounding in valuable 
literary precepts, expressed generally with neat- 
ness, and oiften with brilliancy. In poetical merit it 
stands high among didactic pieces ; yet it has ma- 
ny marks of juvenility in the thoughtsi and of in* 
correctness in the language ; and by no means de« 
■tfTMto be prqposed as a g^ui^e in the crilkd vt% 



^ith that authority which some have ascribed to iu i 
It is, however, well worthy of your perusal : and 
you will recognize several of its maxims as having 
received the sanction of popular application* 

Pope assumes a still more important character 
as a didactic poet in his celebrated << Essay on 
Man." The subject of this work is no less than a 
philosophical inquiry into the nature and end of 
human beings ; it therefore comprehends the fun<* 
damental principles both of morals, and of natural 
religion. As this work is written upon a system* 
atic plan, it is proper that the reader should en- 
deavour to become master of it, and trace the de** 
ugn of the whole, and the mutual connexion of the 
parts. This is a serious task, and would be apt to 
prove irksome to one accustomed to read for mere 
amusement ; yet without the habit of occasionally 
fixing the attention upon a grave investigation, the 
mind will remain feeble and unsteady, incapable of 
any solid instruction. Writings in prose, which 
have information for their sole object, are, indeed, 
best fitted to engage attention of this kind ; nor 
can it be affirmed tliat Pope's excellence lay in the 
clearness Ind consistency of his argumentative 
processes. It will be sufficient if you peruse with 
care his own view of the general design of this 
piece, and his sketches of the contents of each 
book. Warburton's elaborate commentary, were 
you ^en capable of fully comprehendbg it^ would 
a be 
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Ije more likely to mislead than to instruct yo<i^ 
since his intention was rather to disguise, than 
lairly to represent, the system of his author. Af- 
ter ail, the Essay on Man is chiefly remembered 
for tlie beauty and sublimity of its detached pas<- 
sages, and the elevated sentiments ^f morality and 
religion which it insfures, and which stand inde** 
pendent of the particular system in which they are 
inserted. You msiy justly admire the energetic 
conciseness of expression in the Teasoning and di* 
dactic parts, which verify the author's assertion^ 
that he chose poetry -as the vehicle of his thoughts^ 
on account of the superior brevity with which he 
could deliver them in that form. For example^ 
what combination of words could possibly give the 
sense of the following lines with more precision or 
in less compass ^ 

Most stren^li the wttvlng principle requires ; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form*d but to check, deliberate, and advise. 
Seif'love still stronger, as its object's nigh; 
Reasons at distance, and in prospect lie : 
That sees immediate good by present Mnse ; 
XtasM, the future and the consequence. 

It was such passages that Swift had in his eye^ 
when he said with the candour of true friendship^ 

Wbea Pope can In one cooplet lis 

Moit scDK than I can do in siSk _ 

OH 
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On the other hand, his illustrations and ampU^ 
ications are often given with all that splendour of. 
diction) and richness of imagery^ which distinguish 
those works in which he ahowi». himself the most 
of a poet. 

From the Essay on Man, you will naturally pro- 
ceed to the author's " Four Moral Essays" on tlie 
respective subjects of the Characters of Men ; the 
Characters of Women ; and the Use of Riches ; 
the latter occupying two epistles. In these you 
will find much acute observation of mankind, much 
vivacity of remark and force of desciiption, but not 
always justness and accuracy of thinking. You 
will also occasionally be disgusted with a certtdn 
flippancy of exx>ression, and still more with a taint 
of grossness of language, which, if not a personal 
lather than a national defect, would afford an un- 
&vorable distinction between our literature in 
Anne's and George's reigns, and that of France ia 
the age of Louis the Fourteenth. Boilcau, whom 
Pope imitated, and who was not less severe in cen- 
sure than he, is beyond comparison more delicate 
in hb language. There is a kind of coarseness, 
consisting in the use of common words, which 
conduces so much to the strength and vigour of 
style, that one would not wish to see it sacrificed to 
fastidious nicety ; but Pope, frequently goes beyond 
this, and betrays rather a contamination of ideas 
than a carelessness of phraseology. This remark, 

hoviCYcr, 
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however) applies more to some subsequent produc* 
tions than to those at present before us. 

Of the particular epbtles, you will probably read 
with most interest that <<'On the Characters of 
Women/* It is^ I believe, generally reckoned 
more brilliant than correct ; more satirical than 
just. Whilst it assigns to your sex only two rul- 
ing passions, « the love of pleasure and the love of 
sway," it chiefly dwells, in the description of indi- 
vidual characters, upon that mutability and incon- 
stancy of temper which has been usually charged 
upon the female'mind. By thus representing the 
ends as unworthy, and the means as inconsistent, 
it conveys the severest possible sarcasm against the 
sex in general. Woman, it seems, is even << at 
best a contradiction ;" and his concluding portrait 
of the most estimable female character he can con« 
ceive, is but an assemblage of contrary qualities 
<< shaken all together." Yet this outrageous satire 
is almost redeemed by the charming picture he has 
drawn^(one would kope from the life,) of that per«> 
fection of good-temfier in a woman, which is cer- 
tainly the prime quality for enjoying and impart* 
ing happiness : 

Oh 1 blcft vrlth temper, ^hoie andondtd trf 
Can make ttMnorrow cheerful as to-day s 
She, who caa love a riiter^ charms, or hoar 
Siehs for a daughter with onwoonded ear % 
She, who ne'er answers till a husband cools* 
Or, If she rules hlm» never shows she rules i 

Chtrmt 
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Tet hai ker humoor moit when the obqri* 

I confess, tiiis delightful portrait is^mar^ed by the* 
ccmduding stroke, «' Mistress of herself though 
china fall," which you may justly despise, as one - 
of those flippant sReers which degrade this x>oet. 

The epistles on the use and abuse of riches are: 
very entertaining. They abound with maxims of* 
good sense and tastcit iilustcated by livel)! and po- 
etical descriptions*. 

A writer, so prone to satire ih his moral works^ « 
might be expected to become a bitter satirist when> 
professedly adopting that character. And, in facty. 
Pope had too much irritability of temper to be. 
sparing in retaliation for a personal attack, and too 
honest an indignation against vice to treat it with 
lenity. Though he often affects an air of sportive 
humour in hb strictures, yet he is habitually keen 
and caustic ; and sometimes, especially when vin«- 
dicating himself, he exchanges pleasantry for sc* 
libus warmth. He has conveyed a considerable 
portion of his satire under the form of imitations 
of Horace. Like his friend Swift, he has not shack- 
led himself with a close parallel in imitating that 
¥rriter, but has followed his general train of ideaS) 
nnproving his hints, and making excursions of his 
own as the occasion prompted. You must be con- 
tent, as in the former case, to lose the humour of 
G 3 allusion 
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allusion in those pieces, and read them like original 
productions. 

The first of these imitations will show you how 
much in earnest he api^ed the censorial rod ; and 
certainly the profession of a satirist was never rep- 
resented with so much dignity as in the lines thus> 
introduced : 

What f ifBiM for vtrtue when I point the pen. 
Brand the bold front of ihamden guilty men ; 
Dash the proud j^meiter In hit gflded car ; 
Bare the inokn heart that Inrki beneath a ftaft &c. 

This passage, Dr. Warburton justly observes, is 
not only superior to any thing in Horace, but equal 
to any thing Pope himself has written. After such 
a lofty assumption, however, he should not have 
condescended to make his satire the weapon of 
party rancour or private resentment. There are 
icry different degrees of merit in his imitations 
of Horace*s satires and epistles, and they have so 
many references to persons and incidents of the 
time, tliat they cannot be understood witliout the 
aid of notes. 

The versifying of Donne's satires was one of his 

least happy attempts. If you read them (which is 

scarcely worth your while) you will pity a genius 

held down by the awkward fetters which he has 

voluntarily assumed. 

The 



The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, entitled « Pro* 
logue to the Satires," and the two dialogues styled 
•* Epilogue," are performances of great spirit, m 
which his personal feelings have given a keen edge 
to his sarcasm. In the first, his character of Ad* 
dison tmder the name of Atticus has been univer- 
tally admired for its polished seyerity : how far it 
was morally justified by the provocation he had re- 
ceived, I shall not here inquii^e. Biaho/i Alterbury, 
it seems, was so well satisfied with it, that he ex- 
pressed to the author his hope that he would not 
suffer such a talent to remain unemployed. In- 
deed, were the pen of satire that ^ sacred weapon 
left for truth's defence," which he boasts it to have 
been in his hands, to wield it with skill would be as 
noble an employment of philantliropy as of genius. 
But Pope, though radically a lover of virtue, had 
too great an alloy of human infirmity in his char- 
acter to act the part of a censor witli uniform dig- 
nity and propriety. His personal and party pre- 
judices, and his peevish irritability, continually 
warped him in the choice of objects for his attacks. 
Of this failing he has given a melancholy proof in 
the poem which next claims attention, the <' Dun- 
ciad." 

That so great a poet as Pope, in the full matu- 
rity of his powers, should consecrate his best ef- 
forts to immortalizing in ridicule a set of enemies, 
whom he affected utterly to despise, and most of 

whom; 
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vrhomj vAthoQi his noticei would soon hare been 
consigned to 6bUvk)n> is a lamentable instance of 
the misapplication of genius, through want of that 
solid dignity of mind which philosophy alone can 
bestow. Although in this performance there is 
great beauty of versification, and much poetical 
description, I cannot recommend it to your perusal*. 
Not only the scope of it is sufficient to inspire dis^ 
gust, but there is so much grossness of imagery 
blended with its plMi, that it is unfit for a female 
eye. How strange is it, that a writer so polished 
in his style, and «who possessed the unusual advan*- 
tage of &miliar intercourse with the best company 
(as we are willing to suppose it to be), should ha^re 
fallen into a vitiation of taste which could be ex*- 
pected only in the lowest class of authors i The 
apologists of Pope lay the fault to his intimacy with 
Swift ; and possibly the admirers of Swift would 
accuse Pope ; it cannot be doubted, however, that 
in this particular, as well as in their arrogant con- 
tempt of cotemporary writers, they spoiled each 
other. The two litter books of the Dunciad are 
tolerably free from this contamination ; but from 
their subject they are intelligible only to readers 
well versed in the literature of that period. 

The smaller and miscellaneous poems of this 
writer I shall commit without remark to your 
judgment and discretion. There is one'produc* 
lion, however, which is such a master-piece in its 

kind) 
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Hodt that I ivmild point it out to your particiilar at* 
tcntion. Thb is his «< Prologue to Cato." Pro« 
logues to plays are ungular compositions) of which 
thepn^r character is scarcely to be determined 
by the practice of writers. Those of Dryden^ 
which were famous in their day^ are geneirally at-. 
tempts at licentious wk or petulant satire. Hb exf^ 
ample was imitated ; and scarcely any thing grave 
or dignified had been offered to the public in this 
fbnii} Ull rPope, inspired by the noble subject «f 
Addison's tragedy) composed this piece^ ¥^ich not 
only stands at the head of all -prologues, but is 
scarcely surpassed in i4gour of expression and el« 
^vadon of sentiment by any passage in hia owh 
works. 

I now close my long letter i and remain) 

Yours, &c. 
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As <me of our Uteat nibjecta vas satin 
BOW, by way of coroparison, direct you ti 
utuist of considerable note, of whom, ho« 
shall probs^Iy have more to say under 
class. This is Dr. Youno, a cotemporary 
•nd one of the poetical constellation of t 
od. This author has left us, under the 
bead of " l4>ye of Fame, the universal '. 
seven satires, in which he illustrates by 
tills assuraed principle of human condui 
bU other theorists on ^le mind, who aln 
plicity io I^oir explanation of the Yarieth 
man character, he has laid more stress 
fundamental principle than It will propet 
and in many of the portruts which "he di 
love of taTae can scarce^ be recognized as 
feature. In reality. Young was a writer 
more fancy than judgment. He pidnts wi 
liant touch and strong colouring, but with 
tention to nature ; and his satires are rati 
cises of wit and invention than grave exp 
human follies and vices. He, ipdeedj runi 
the ordinary catalogue of bshionabl^ exct 
b luch a style of whimsical ezt^geratipn; 



l^xamplcft have the air of mere creatures of the im- 
agination. His pieces are, however, entertaining) 
and are marked with the stamp of original genius. 
Having much less egotism than those of PopCy 
they have a less splenetic air ; and the authbr's 
aim seems to be so much more to show his wit^ 
than to indulge his rancour, that his severest 
strokes give little pain. 

It has been observed, thatYoung*s satires are 
strings of epigrams. His sketches of characters 
are generally terminated by a Jiointy and many of 
his couplets might be received as proverbial max- 
ims or sentences. Such are the following : 

Men should preit for«rard in ftmel glorious diaieef 
Moblet look backwArd« uA so lose Uie race.— 

There b a« woman where tiiere's no reserve^ 
And 'tis on plenty your poor lorers starve •— 

The nan who buUds and wants wherewith to pay* 
ProTldes a home from which to run iway.* 

A common figure of speech with him is the an* 
Htheiisj where two members of a sentence, appa- 
rently 'in opposTtion to each dther, are connected 
^j a subtle turn in the sense. Thus/ 

' And saiirue with nothing but their prwt^^ 

Mumamkf to Mm by duace.—* 

. A shamtlcfl 
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A •hamtlfn ^vmm is th% wont of mm.-^ 
Became ibe't rights ahe's ever in the wrot^j^t^ 

With wit, or the association of distant ideas hf 
Bome unexpected resemblance, he abounds. Al* 
most every page affords instances of his inventive 
powers in this respect ; somei truly beautiful | 
others, odd and quaint. I shall produce one as a 
•pecimen, wBch you may classify as your judg"- 
!feient shall direct : 

|.lke dti la airpuaipi, to mbdst we ttrif ft 
On joyi tee tUn to keep the tool aBve. 

There is little of the majestic or dignified in 
Young's satires ; not that he was incapable of sub^ 
limity> but becavsc the view he took of men and 
manners generally excluded it. Yet his account in 
the seventh satire of the final cause of that prince 
pie, the love of fame, is ii^roduced by som^ very 
noble lineS) which Pope could scarcely have aur^ 
passed : 

Shot from above, by heavVt iiidiilg«ncey caiim 

This generoui ardour, this oncoiiqaer'd flame^ 

To warm, to raite, to deify mankind. 

Still burning brightest in the noblest mind. 

^y large-soul*d men, for thirst of fame renown*d. 

Vise ittwt wtt^ ituM^ and laotd «r<» wert fouodt 
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Desire of praiie first broke the patriot*/ rest, 
Aod made a bulwark of the warrior** breast. 

The purpose of the passage, indeed^ is to offer 
incense at the shrine of royalty ; for Young bes- 
towed adulation as largely as censure, and always 
with a view to his interest ; in which he is disad- 
tantageously distinguished from Pope. Two mean- 
er lines Will not easily be found than the following 
in his praise of que^i Caroline : 

Her favour is diffused to that de^ee, 
Excess of goodness ! it has beam*d m me* 

These are at the close bf his second satire on 
Women ; for his politeness did not prevent him 
from employing the lash with even peculiar force 
cm the tender sex. I think, howeveV, you will feel 
yourself little hurt l>y these attacks ; for his ridicule 
Consists in presenting a series of caricatures, drawn 
rather from fancy than observation ; and he does 
not treat the whole sex with that contempt which 
is perpetually breaking out in the wridngs of Pope 
and Swift. 

« 

Before you, fbr the pl^sent, lay dowhthis author, 
1 will desire you to peruse a piece of descriptive 
poetry, in which he has shown himself master of 
a very ctifTerent style. This is his " Paraphrase on 
Plurt of the Book of Job^'^ a composition in its orig- 
•■ inal 
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inal the ffiost sublime of those sacred wriSngs 
which it accompanies, though, as in all other He^ 
brew poetrv, its grandeur is allied to obscurity. 
Young has made little addition to the primitive im- 
agery, but has rendered it more clear and preciset 
while it retdins all its force and splendour. The 
descriptions are not always accurate, and the Ian* 
^guage sometimes borders upon extravagance ; but 
his object was poetical effect, and this he has produce 
ed in an uncommon degree. Thus, after his highly 
"wrought picture of the lion in his nightly ravages^ 
he fixes and concentrates the impression of terror, 
by the figure of the flying shepherd, who 

.... Ufuddcn At the talon in the dtftt. 

This is a stroke of real genius I 

na\'ing now made you acquainted with some of 
tlie best specimens of rhymed vet'se, in heroic and 
familiar poetry ; before we take a temporary leave 
of rhyme, I shall present it to you iti a form of fre- 
quent use in English poetry^ chiefly in connexion 
with a particular class of topics. That 'kind of 
measure in which the heroic line of ten syllables 
is disposed in stanzas of four verses^ of which the 
rhymes are placed altematclyy Is usually tenned 
the elegiac. This name is given it, because it 
has been thought peculiarly suited to the serious 
and pathetic strain of elegy* Formerlyy indcedi 

long 



ibng poems of the epic or narrative kind were of- 
ten composed in this measure ; but although it is 
iiot deficient in majesty, the uniformity of a perpetu- 
ally recurring stanza appeared tiresome and lan- 
guid in a performance of considerable length. The 
necessity) tooj of filling up the four lines either 
with a smgle sentence, or with similar and con- 
liected clauses, was found an obstacle to the rapid- 
sty of animated narration, and favoured the inser- 
tion of trifling and superfluous matter. This ef- 
fect is lets injurious where the subject is of the sen* 
timental kind : yet it must be acknowledged, that 
tven here, the expression, of strong and varied emo- 
tion does not well comport with the slow and even 
march of the elegiac stanza, which is better adapt- 
ed to the tender and the pensive than to the im- 
t^assioned. 

The << Love-Elegies" of Hammond are among 
the happiest of this class of compositions, both in . 
lespect to their style, and their turn of thought. 
The latter, indeed, is almost entirely borrowed 
from TibulluSf a Roman poet, the most admired of 
the elegiac writers in his language. A classic 
reader would find much to commend in the ease 
with which he has transfused the beauties of tlie 
original into English, and the skill he has shown 
in forming new compositions out of its detached 
and transposed passages. He has, however, under- 
gone some heavy censure for adopting so large a 

shai*e 
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share of the rural imagery and heathen mythology 
of TibuUus, which, being with respect to himself 
purely fictitious, impairs the reality of his assumed 
character of a lover. And it is true, that his ele- 
gies have the air of being the elegant exercises of 
an academic* rather than the effusions of a heart 
touched with a real passion. But there is some- 
tlihig in the simplicity of pastoral life so sweetly 
accordant with the tender affections, that the in- 
congruity of times and manners is easily pardoned, 
a: id genuine feelings ai*e excited under feigned cii^ 
cumstunces. I am persuaded that, witlK)ut ait* 
itising too deeply, you ^viil receive true pleasure 
from the perusal of these pieces, especially from 
that in which a picture is dra%vn of connubial love 
in a country retreat, (Elegy xiii.) witli circum* 
stances only a little varied from those which might 
really take place in such a situation among our- 
selves. It is the English farmer who speaks in 
the following stanza : 

Witli timely care I'D sow ny little field. 
And plant my orchard with its master's hand ; 
Nor Uush to spread the hay. the hook to wield. 
Or range my sheaves along the sonny land. 

lie appears afterwards under a more refined 
form, but still suitable enough to ^fennc oni^e : 



What joy to wind along the cool retreat. 
To stop and gase on. Delia as I go I 
To mlugle sweet discourse with kisses sweet, 
Ai;d teach my lovely scholar all I know \ 



HAMMOND. 
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I could point out to you toother " elegy of De- 
lia" on the Tibullian model) written by one of your 
sex whom you love and honour ; which, with 
equal tenderness, is more purely an English com- 
position : but happily it has not yet the claim to be 
quoted among those pieces which are sanctioned by 
posthumous fame. 

FareweU ! 
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HiTBERTOi my dear pupil, we have viewed En* 
glish verse with the accompaniment of rhyme* 
The device of marking the ends of lines with the 
recurrence of similar sounds, unknown to Greek 
and Latin poetry, was introduced in those periods 
when the Roman empire was overrun hy the bar- 
barous tribes of the North, and true taste gave 
way to puerility and caprice. The modem lan- 
guages, in their gradual progress to refinement, 
retained an ornament which long use had render- 
ed almost indispensable ; and to this day, rhyme 
is commonly admitted in the verse of every Eu- 
ropean nation, and to some is regarded as abso- 
Hitely essential. The meanness of its origin, and 
the difficulties to which it subjects a writer, have, 
however, produced various attempts for emanci* 
patiug poetry from what was considered as a de- 
grading imposition ; and these attempts have in 
no country been so well supported as in England. 
The dramatic writers led the way in the <fisuse 
of rhyme ; undoubtedly, because they found tlwt 
moi*e was gained by such an ombsion in approx- 
imating dialogue to common speech, than was 
lust in disappointing the ear of an dccustomed 

Jingle. 
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jiii^le. After the public had been taught to relish 
the noble passages of Shakespear and his cotem- 
p^rary tragedians in unrhymed rerse, it required 
no extraordinary courage to venture upon the 
lame liberty in other compo8itions> where the 
elevation of the matter might divert the reader's 
attention from a degree of negligence in the form. 
At length, Milton wrote his Paradise Lost in 
Uank Terse^ and its reputation was established. 
But it is only in one kind of measure, the heroic^ 
that the absence of rhyme has obtained general 
toleration. In the shorter measures, and in those 
diversified by lines of different lengths, and com« 
pfitiSfed into stanzas, the practised ear has never 
been brought to acquiesce in the want of a grat* 
ificatkm to which it has been accustomed* In* 
deed, some of these measures, as the elegiac^ are 
entirely dependent on the rhyme. 



There has been much discussion concerning 
the comparative merit of blank verse and rhym* 
ed' couplets in the heroic measure, and it is not 
likely that different tastes will ever, by any pro- 
cess of reasoning, be brought to agree on this 
head. It may be useful, however, to give a brief 
statement of the case. I have already mentioned^ 
that this measure is formed of ten syllables, alter- 
nately short and fong, with the occasional irreg« 
ularity of two long or two short successively. 
Thb produces a modulation so simple> and ^ 

Uttie 
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little different from prose, that without some art 
Ih recitation, it is not easily distinguished to be 
verse. Moreover, as there is nothing to mark to 
the ear the tenth or terminating syllable but the 
rliymc ; where that is omitted, measure^ properly 
speaking, is entirely lost in the modem way of 
reading, which is directed solely by the sense^ 
and makes no pauses but as indicated by the punc* 
tuation. If, indeed, a suspension of the sense is 
always made to coincide with the close of a line, 
the voice will mark it ; but it is universally i^reed^ 
that such a monotony is one of the greatest faults 
of blank verse, and that the skill of the composer 
is principally shown by his judicious variatippjOf 
the pauses, so that they may fall upon all the dif- 
ferent parts of the line in turn, though not in any 
regular order. But such a distribution cuts tlie 
matter into portion;s of unequal lengths ; which 
renders it a mere fallacy of the mode of pHBfeg 
to assign any particular meoiurc to such versifica- 
tion. Try, for example, to reduce to ten-syllable 
lines the following passage of a great master of 
blank verse, Akenside : 

« Thee, Beauty, thee the regal dome, and thy 
enlivening ray the mossy roofs adore : thou, 
better sun ! for ever beamest on th' enchanted 
heart love, and harmonious wonder, and delig^ 
poetic." 

^ I think, 
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I think) therefore, it must be acknowledged^ 
that whatever gratification the ear may derive 
from the return of equal portions' of syllables or 
combinations of syllables, it is lost in the con- 
struction of our heroic verse without the aid of 
rhyme. All that is then left, is the melodious 
8ow of the periods into which the sentences arc 
divided, produced by a succession of such words 
as afford the altemacy of long and short syllables, 
judiciously broken by an intermixture of others. 
And the advocates for blank verse contend, that 
the unlimited variety of pauses consequent upon 
such an unfettered freedom of versification, is an 
advantage in point of melody, greatly surpassing 
the pleasure afforded by a juigle in the sound, 
which they stigmatize as a chUdish barbarism. 
As the only appeal in this case is to a well-exer- 
cised ear, and to a taste cultivated by familiarity 
with the best models, it will be my object to enable 
you to judge for yourself on tlas, as on other poet- 
ical topics. I sliall therefore now offer to your 
perusal a series of the most eminent writers of 
blank verse, in different manners, and on various 
subjects. Whatever the result be with respect 
to your general preference of tliis kind of verse, 
or that which has preceded it, I expect that you 
will be led to relish what is most excellent in both. 

There Is one circumstance of which I think it 
proper to apprize you, before you take up any of 

tho 



the authors I mean to reGommend. The writers 
of blank verse have been so sensible of their near 
approach to prose in the versification, that the/ 
have been solicitous to give their language a 
character as different as posuUe from that of 
common speech. This purpose, while it has ia-- 
Toured loftiness and splendour of diction, haa also 
too much promoted a turgid and artificial stylei 
stiffened by quaint phrases, obsolete words, and 
perversions of the natural order of Sentences. 
When the subject is something appertcdning to 
common life, this affected stateliness is apt to pro* 
duce a ludicrous effect. Such has particularly 
been the case in the poems termed didactic, several 
of which have been written in unrhymed verse, 
on account of the fiicility vdth which it b com- 
posed. I do not mean to put into your hands 
productions of an inferior class ; but you will find, 
in some of those which enjoy deserved reputationi 
enough to exemplify the &ult above mentioned. 

As, in order to fomi your taste for versification 
in rhymed heroics, I thought it right to bring you 
immediately to one of the masters in that mode 
of composition ; so I shall now direct you to one 
of the greatest poets, and at the same time of 
the most melodious composers in blank verse, that 
our language affords, the immortal MitTON ; and 
his « Mask of Comus" is the piece with which 
we will make a commencement. 

That 
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Tlutt kind of drama called a Miskj consisting 
of a fable in which the characters of antient my- 
thology, or abstract qualities personified, are tho 
actors, frequently eYnployed the invention of Ben 
Jonson and others of our early dramatists, for the 
entertainment of the learned and somewhat pe« 
dantic times in which they lived. These pieces 
were almost solely addressed to the fmderstanding 
and the imagination, and had scarcely any power 
-of exciting the sympathedc feelings ; they were 
therefore strongly discriminated from the common 
"theatrical representations of human life and man- 
ners, and range under the head of poems rather 
than of plays, Milton, who from his youth was 
animated with the genuine fire of poetry, and 
whose mind was exalted by the noblest sentiments 
'of philosophy, naturally adopted a species of com- 
position in which his fancy would have free scope, 
and at once give it a perfection beyond all former 
example. 

^ Comus" is a moral allegory, founded u][)on a 
classical conception, but greatly improved both in 
its imagery and its morality. It represents the 
triumph of virtue over lawless pleasure ; and tlie 
mithor deserves high applause for the skill with 
Which, after exhilarating the mind witli the festal 
gaiety of Comus, and even assailing the reason 
with sophistical arguments in favour of licentious- 
tie«9| he finally brings over the reader to the side 

of 
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of sobriety by the charms of poede eloquence* 
The exalted and somewhat mystic strain of the 
philosophy, borrowed from the Platonic scl:ool| 
suits extremely the romantic cast of the fablci and 
the high poetry of the description. As a recom- 
pense for the humiliation you may have felt on 
viewing the female character as pourtrayed by 
Pope and Swift, you may justly pride yourself 
on the lustre thrown around it in its virgin-purity, 
by this superior genius. He soars, indeed, into 
the region of fiction, but it is fiction with the 
base of reality : 



Hence bad the htxntreti Dian her dread bow» 

Fair dlver-diafted qaeen» for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brindcd Uoneas* 

And spotted mountaln-pard, bnt set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid : Gods and men 

Fear'd her stem frown, and she was queen o' th' woodi. 

^Vhat was that snaky-headed Gorgon sliield 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquerM virgin. 

Wherewith she freezM her foes to c«igcal*d stone. 

But rigid iooks of chaste austerity. 

And noble grace, that dash*d brute violence 

"With sudden adoration, and blank awe } 



No one can peruse this piece without being 
sensible of an elevation of soul wliich, for a timet 
lifts it above the allurements of sensuality, and 
sanctifies all its emotions. That it was composed 
for the domestic representation of a family of liigh 

ranki 



Yank) is a circumstance truly honourable to the 
manners of the age. The splendour of poetry 
displayed in it was scarcely exceeded by the 
«fter-exertions of Milton himself ; but with re- 
spect to the versification, it may be observed, that 
h^ had not yet attained the free and varied melo- 
dy of his maturer productions. The pause for 
many successive lines falls upon the last syllable, 
producing that monotony, which it is the happiest 
privilege of blank verse easily to avoid. The measure 
if occasionally changed to that of seven or eight 
syllables with rhynie, the sprightliness of which 
well accords with the character of Comus ad- 
^ssing his crew, and with the aerial nature of 
the Attendant Spirit. Some lines in this measure 
are remarkable examples of the consonance of 
aound with sense : 

Midiilght Shout and Revelry, 
TIpty Dance and Jollity : &c. 

Of this excelleilce you will meet with many 
more instances in the two poems which were the 
next productions of our author, and which I re** 
commend to your perusal by way of intedude 
before you proceed to the serious study of his great 
heroic performance. These are the very popular 
pieces " L' Allegro" and " II Penseroso," meant 
aa contrasted portraits of the cheerful and the 
eontemplative man, accompanied with the scenery 
proper to each. The animated strain of the versei 
I the 



the variety and beauty of the imagery, aftd \ht 
soul of sentiment by which they are inspired, 
render them perhaps the most captivating pieces 
of the descriptive kind that all poetry affords* 
They are read with renewed delight till they are 
indelibly imprinted on the memory ; and they 
have given birth to numerous imitations, several 
t)f which possess considerable merit. On a crit- 
ical examination, the attention should be directed 
to the conformity of the scenery and circum- 
stances of each piece, to the affection respectively 
intended to be excited j namely, innocent mirth, 
and elevated seriousness. In this view you wiH 
find them presenting a double set of pictures, so 
well clmractcrised, that there never can be a doubt 
to which series they individually belong. If, in- 
deed, the observation of Jessica in Shakespeare 
be just, (" Tm never merry when I hear ewect 
music,'*) the " soft Lydian airs" and « melting 
voice through mazes running,** are somewhat 
misplaced as one of the pleasures of L'Allegro^ 
though he might be consistently delighted with 
the " merry bells" and " jocund reljecs." But as 
you ace a practitioner in this art, I leave you to 
determine the disposition of mind with which the 
different strains of music are accompanied. 

If, in casting your eye through Milton's smaller 
pieces, you should be attracted to his Monody of 
<* Lycidas," you will meet with a poem of a pe» 
cullar cast} concerning which you will probably 

and 
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tnd It difficult to fix your judgment. Tributes 
©f sorrow to the memory of the dead under the 
fictitious form of pastoral were at that time very 
common, and they have been justly censured by 
Dr. Johnson and others for that want of reality 
which almost entirely destroys their interest. In 
this piece, the ecclesiastical state of the country 
at that period is allegorically shadowed out under 
the pastoral fiction, and the writer has indulged 
bis serious zeal while lamenting his friend. More- 
over, it borrows its form from classical imitation, 
and abounds in allusions drawn from that source. 
The constructions are also occasionally harsh, and 
the language obscure. All these circumstances 
Fill deduct from your pleasure in reading it ; yet 
there are passages in which I thuik you cannot 
£dl to recognize the master-hand of a true poet. 

I should now proceed to " Paradise Lost," but 
ll will be proper to allow you a pause before en- 
tering upon so dignified a subject. Adieu then 

Ibr the present. 

Yours, &c. 
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It vUl give you an exalted idea of the rank 
epic poetry holds amidst the productions of human 
genius, to be told, that there are scarcely half a 
dozen compositions of this class which have 
commanded an admiration unlimited by age or 
country. I believe, indeed, that strict poetical 
orthodoxy admits in the list of capital epic poems 
no more than the Iliad of Homer, the Eneid of 
Virgil, the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasao, and 
the Paradise Lost of Milton. It might be sus- 
pected that the admbsion of the two modems 
into the favoured number was the work of na- 
tional partiality : but enlightened Europe has 
long concurred in paying this honour to the 
Italian, whose language has been sufficiently fa- 
miliar to the votaries of polite literature in dif- 
ferent countries, to render them adequate judges 
of Lis merit. With respect to the Englishman, 
it cannot be denied that his own counlrymen 
were till a late period almost exclusively the 
heralds of his fume : but the increasing preva- 
lence of the English language, and reputation of 
its writers, upon the continent, have produced a 
y^vy extended impression of his superior genius ; 

and 
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and his peculiar character of the sublimest of 
poets is acknowledged in Italy and Germany as 
much as in his own country. 

The " Paradise Lost" is founded upon the his- 
tory of the Fall of Man as recorded in the book 
of Genesis, to which Milton has closely and lite- 
rally adhered as far as it would serve him as a 
guide. His additions chiefly relate to that inter- 
ference of superior agents which constitutes the 
macliinery of the poem, and which his own fancy 
has erected upon the groundwork of an obscure 
tradition concerning a defection of the angelic host, 
headed by Satan, and terminating in the expulsion 
of the rebels from the celestial mansions. It is 
peculiar to this poem, that what in others consti- 
tutes only an appendage to the story, here forms 
the principal subject ; for, as it was impossible 
that the adventures of a single pair of human be- 
ings in their state of simplicity should furnish mat- 
ter for copious and splendid narration, it was neces- 
sary for the poet to seek elsewhere for the great 
fund of epic action. He has therefore exercised 
his invention in forming a set of superhuman per- 
sonages, of opposite characters, to whom he has 
Adapted appropriate scenery, and whom he has 
employed in operations suited to their suppfbsed 
nature. Thus he has been borne in the regions of 
fancy to a height never before reached by a poet ; 
for the most ardent imagination can frame no 

conceptions 
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conceptions pf novelty and sublimity which may 
not find scope in scenes where the mightiest of 
created beings, and even the Creator himself, are 
actors, and where the field of action is the im* 
mensity of space> and the regions of heaven, hell, 
and chaos. At the same time, the plan of the 
work provides an agreeable repose to the mind 
fatigued by the contemplation of dazzling wonders, 
in occasional descents to a new world, fresh in 
youthful beauty, and as yet the abode of peace 
and innocence. Milton's genius has been sup- 
posed best suited to the grand and elevated, cliiefly 
because his subject was most fertile in images 
and sentiments of that class ; but his pictures of 
Paradise display ideas of the graceful and beauti- 
ful, which, perhaps, no poet has surpassed. 

The excellencies and defects of Paradise Lost 
have occupied the pens of so many able writers, 
that I think it unnecessary to detsun you with any 
minute discussion of them. You may find some 
very entertaining papers of Addison in the Spec- 
tator upon this subject, and some masterly criti- 
cism by Dr. Johnson in hb life of Milton prefixed 
to the edition of English Poets. I shall, however, 
make a few general observations in order to pre- 
pare, you for the perusal. 

It is reckoned essential to every epic poem to 
hftve a hcro^ one on whom the principal interest 

of 
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of the reader is fixed on account of qualities and 
deeds which excite admiration. Who b the hero 
of Paradise Lost ? It has been invidiously an* 
swered— -Satan i and certain it is^ that as &r as 
courage to dare^ fortitude to endure, wisdom to 
plan, vigour to execute, inviolable fidelity to m 
party, and a mind unsubdued by change of for* 
tune, are heroic qualities, he has no competitor 
in the poem. The angelic host are precluded 
from the exertion of these virtues by a conscious-^ 
ness of that support from almighty power which 
assures them of victory in the contest ; nor are 
they, in fact, subjected to any trials which can 
exalt them by successful resistance. Adam, whose 
weakness is the cause of the great catastrophe, 
has still less pretension to heroism, although the 
poet has thrown about him as much dignity as 
circumstances allowed, and has taken especial care 
to assert his superiority to his fndl consort. If 
Satan, however, is made an object of admiration 
on account of his great qualities, the cause in 
which they are exerted renders him detestable ; 
and he loses, in the progress of the poem, all the 
splendour "with which he was invested at the com* 
mencement. It is, indeed, a poetical fault of the 
piece, that a character once so .conspicuous in it, 
should sink to insignificance and contempt before 
the conclusion. But Milton never forgets his 
main purpose of inculcating; pious and virtuou«^: 

sentiments^ 
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sentiments, and to this, every other cofisideration 
is sacrificed. 

It is in conformity with the practice of other 
epic poets, that a large part of the narrative in the 
Paradise Lost consists of a retrospective view of 
preceding transactions, given in the way of infor- 
mation by one of the personages. I know not 
whether, to a plain reader, unbiassed by autho- 
rity, such a deviation from the natural order of 
events would prove agreeable. It certainly tends 
to produce a confusion of ideas, which is scarce* 
ly rectified till the story has become familiar by 
a second perusal. Yet there is a spiiit and ani- 
mation in breaking at once into the midst of the 
action at some important period, that perhaps 
more than compensates this inconvenience ; and 
the precipitation of the fallen angels into their 
infernal prison is a momentous point of the his* 
tory which affords a favourable opening. 

The anticipadon of future events contained in 
the visionary prospect offered to Adam of his 
posterity, is also authorised by the practice of 
other poets ; and is employed to relieve the lan- 
guor consequent upon tlie completion of the great 
incident of the piece. It gives scope to some 
fine description ; yet I confess it seems to me 
jtoo much to infringe the uniformity of the de- 
^gn) and to disturb the imagination by mixing 

the 
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the turbulence of the after-world with the quiet' 
and solitary scenery of Paradise. 

In the language of Milton you will find much 
to distinguish it from any poetic style with which 
you have hitherto been conversant. On a fund 
of simplicity are ingrafted bold and lofty figureSf 
antique phrases, singularities of construction and 
position, the general effect of which is to give it 
an air of remoteness from common and prosaic 
use, and to appropnate it to solemn and elevated 
topics. It abounds in Latinisms, which you will 
discover by their deviation from the vernacular 
idiom, and will not have prejudice enough to ad- 
mire. It has also a strong infiiuon of scripture 
phraseology, the associations of which render it 
peculiarly suited to his subject. It is not unfre- 
quently obscure, through learned affectation and 
studied brevity ; but, upon the whole, it is nervouif 
rich, and expressive. 

in point of versification, it is agreed, that what* 
ever can be done with blank verse to produce 
melody, variety, and consonance of sound with 
tense, has been effected in a supreme degree by 
Milton in this performance. You will particularly 
remark, that it is rare to meet with two contiguous 
lines which have corresponding pauses ; and that 
the termination on tlie tenth syllable occurs wiitk 
ao greater frequency than is necessary to mark 

tbo 
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the prevailing measure. There is a considerable 
intermixture of lines so imperfectly versified that 
they are scarcely distinguishable from prose. It 
. is probable that the author sometimes designed 
these irregularities^ as productive of some effect 
correspondent to the subject ; but they may often 
be more justly attributed to that negligence which 
is so apt to intrude in a long work> and which the 
poet's infirmity of blindness rendered almost un- 
avoidable. I confess, that even the authority of 
Milton would make me unwilling to admit that 
dbcords are ever necessary to prevent the ear from 
being satiated with the melody of our blank verse ; 
and I conceive that change in the pauses will pro- 
duce all desirable variety of modulation, without 
any infraction of the rules of so- lax a metre. 

The perusal of Paradise Lost has been repre- 
sented by some of its most magnificent eulogists 
rather as a task than a pleasure. Accomplish this 
task, however, once with attention. Make yourself 
nustress of the whole plan of the work : endeavour 
to understand all the classical and theological allu- 
idons in it as far as notes will explain them to you, 
and for that purpose provide yourself with Newton's 
edition, or any later one equally furnished with 
explanations : mark in your progress the passages 
that most strike and please you :-<-and then assure 
yourself that you are possessed for life of a source 
of exquisite entertainment, capable of elevating 

tho 
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^he imnd under depression, and of recalling the 
taste from a fondness for tinsel and frivolity, to a 
relish for all that is solidly grand and beautiful. 

When you have gone through the Paradise 
Lost, you will probably feel little inclination direct* 
'ly to undertake the " Paradise Regained ;" and 
indeed I would recommend the interposition of 
*some other author before you take up the re- 
sembling, but inferior, work of the same poet. I 
shall here, however, in t3frder to preserve a continu* 
ity of subject, subjoim a few observations on thia 
production of Milton's dectinlng years. 

Paradise Regained was written as a theological 
supplement to Paradise Lost, and it bears every 
indication of its subordinate character. It is grave 
and argumentative, little enlivened by flights of 
fancy or interesting situations* It has more of 
dialogue than action, for the latter is comprised in 
one event, the temptation of Christ in the wilder* 
ncss ; in which, the only two persons concerned 
are so unequal in dignity, that no doubt can ever 
arise as to the result. The versification of the 
poem is still more careless than that of the most 
neglected parts of the former work ; and the die* 
tion is frequently flat and unanimated. Yet it 
contains many pleasing sketches of rural scenery % 
and its pictures of the three capitals, Rome, Athens, 
^nd CtesiphoU; ,are unrivalled in that species of de*^ 

scriptive 



ftcriptive poetry. Many of its moral sentences are 
Rkewise worthy of being retained, if you can 
separate them from the genenJ mass of theologi* 
cal matter. I do not mean to insinuate that moral 
duties are best considered apart from religious 
principles ; but Milton's system of divinity is not 
-perhaps the most rational to which you might be 
directed. Yet it would not be easy to find a passage 
•f purer theology^ than that which he gives as the 
reply of our Saviour to Satan's defence of the love 
of glory, on the ground that God himself requires 
and receives glory from all nations : 



And reason ! dnoe Ms word all things prodtic*d« 
Though chkfly not for glory u prime end« 
But to Aow forth hb goodness, and impart 
His good communicable to every soul 
Freely ; of whom what could he less expect 
Than glory and benediction, that is, tlun]cs» 
The slightest, earliest, readiest recompense 
From them who could return hhn nothing elte I 



The last work of our great poet is his " Sam- 
ton Agonistes," a dramatic composition, but still 
less than his Comus adapted to a modem stage. 
In this piece he has copied the severe simplicity 
of the Grecian theatre, whose ^' lofty grave tra* 
gedians," according to his own description, taught 
^ moral wisdom in sententious precepts^'* This 
mood best suited his declining years, in which 
fiuicy was cooled^ whilst every serious impression 
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vaB enhanced} and had acquired additional austet^ 
iiy. It would be vain to expect either high poetry, 
or impassioned tenderness, in this performance ; 
but what the author intended^ he has well executed. 
He has furnished a store of weighty philosophical 
and i^ious maxims, expressed with nervous brevi- 
ty ; and has exhibited a striking example of pa- 
tient endurance and resignation in adversity, ac- 
companied with invincible courage. Indeed, Mil- 
ton had been brought up in no school of passive 
submission ; and it is easy to see to wliat events of 
his time he alludes m the following spirited lines : 

Oh ! how comely it k, and how reviving 

To the spiriu of jast men long oppre»*d. 

When God into the hand* of their deliverer 

Putt Invincible migfit. 

To quell the mighty of the earth, tho* oppressor* 

The brute and boUlerous force of violent men» 

Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous, and all such at honour truth I 

His main purpose in this piece was to inculcate 
inviolable attachment to country and true religion. 
It has indeed been said that one of his objects in it 
was to write a satire against bad wives ; and it 
must be confessed that, in the person of Dalila, he 
has not spared them. He has also, still more di- 
rectly than in Paradise Lost, maintained the divine 
right of ^< despotic power" inherent in husbands ; 
K for 
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for it is not to be concealed, that Milton, wholti foti 
have seen almost deifying the female sex in hb 
Comus, was in reality, both by principle and prac* 
tice, a most lordly assertor of the superiority of 
liis own. Though I would wish you to be impress^ 
ed with an s^most boundless admiration of the 
genius of this great man, and with high vcnenh 
tloii of his piety and morals, yet I cannot desire 
you to regard him, in conformity with the repre* 
sentation of a late panegyrical biographer, as one 
^ the most amiable of mankind. 

Adie«^ 
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Tas age in which Milton wrote his principal 
^oeni) my dear Mary, was, on various accounts, 
iniavourable to its reception. He bad not only 
the misfortune of lying under the -discountenance 
of the prevailing party on a political account, but 
the literary taste of the time was become totally 
adverse to that simple sublimity of language and 
sentiment by which he is characterised. What 
tliat taste was, will hereafter be considered. It 
gave way at length to another school of poetry ; 
while, in the meantime, Milton continued to stand 
alone, an insulated form of unrivalled greatness. 
His excellencies, however, gradually impressed 
the public mind, till he obtained that exalted pl^e 
in posthumous fame among the English poets, 
which the revolution of another century has only 
served to render more secure and conspicuous. 
The period of imitators naturally commenced with 
that of his established reputation ; and, indeed, the 
reign of blank verse in generul may be dated from 
the prevalent admiration of Milton's poetry. 

Wiiile the Miltonic style is fresh in your 
memory, it may entertain you to peruse one of 

those 
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those writers who professed to copy it with the great- 
est assiduity. Take up, then, the volume containing 
the works of John Philips. The first of his po* 
ems, entitled «< The Splendid Shilling," is a noted 
piece of burlesque, in which the great poet's dic- 
tion is happily employed in that grave humour, 
which consists in clothing a ludicrous subject in 
lofty terms which have already acquired associa- 
tions of an opposite Jdnd. It is unnecessary to 
point out the passages in which this comic resem- 
.blance is most successfully supported : you wiH 
readily discover them, and will enjoy the hannlesB 
luiith tliis ti'ifle was intended to excite. 

I shall not urge you to read a second descrip- 
tion of the battle of Blenheim, after that in Addi- 
son's <^ Campaign." Poetry employed ' upon suck 
topics can be expected to interest <»ily while the 
events are recent, unless they possess extraordinary 
merit, which is by no nsieans the case witk this of 
Pliilips. But his poem of ^ Cyder," which still 
maintains a respectable place among compotttiolu 
of its class, may be recommeuded to your &Qtic«. 

You have already had examples of the poems 
called didactic in Gay's " Trivia," and Pope^s 
w Essay on Criticism :" but the first of these is 
rather comic and burlesque than seriously instruc- 
tive ; and the second is more employed in cislti* 
▼ating the taste, than in laying down rules for 
critical practice* The poems strictly referable 

to 
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to this department are those in which verse is 
gravely and methodically applied to the teaching 
of some art or science ; and of these, many in* 
stances both antient and modem are to be met 
with. Of the former, one of the most celebrated 
is the « Georgics," or Art of Husbandry, of Virgil, 
which is said to have been a task enjoined upon 
that poet for political purposes by the prime min- 
ister of Augustus. Mecznas could scarcely be 
ignorant that real practical instruction in agricul- 
ture would be better conveyed in plain prose : but 
it was probably his design to foster a taste for that 
useful art in the Roman nobility, by allying its 
precepts with the charms of poetry ; and in that 
view he could not have chosen his writer more 
happily. Some other didactic poems may have 
had a similar purpose of alluring readers to an 
useful pursuit, by first presenting it to the mind 
under an agreeable form ; but for the most part, 
no other motive in composing works of this kind 
'need be looked for, than that of gratifying the per- 
petual thirst for novelty, which, when more eligible 
topics are exhausted, directs the choice to the most 
unpromising, provided they arc yet untouched. 
That the rules of a practical art are in fact little 
adapted to shine in verse, is sufficiently obvious, 
and it is no wonder that some of these didactic at- 
tempts sink into mere prose. Others, however, 
have been rendered entertaining and poetical, by 
the writer's judgment in two points ; first, in 
K 3 choosing 
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choosing a subject connected with grand or bean-* 
tiful objects in nature ; secondly, in the skilfuf 
use of digressions. Of both these excellencies the 
Georgics abore mentioned afiPord an example^ 
^hich has been admired and imitated by nianf 
later poets. 

The art of making cyder is a branch of rursd 
occupation not unpleasing in its general aspect^ 
and associated with much ag^eable imagery. It 
is the English vintage ; the product of a idnd of 
culture perhaps not less grateful to the senses in 
all its accompaniments than that of the grape* 
Pomona b no mean rival to Bacchus, and a Here- - 
fordshire landscape may vie with the scenery of 
Burgundian hills or Andalusian plains. Philips^ 
however, does not paint nature like one deeply 
enamoured of her charms. His principal art is 
shown in his digressions, which are well-varied 
and skilfully managed. The manner in which> 
after an excursion, he slides back to his orchard 
and cyder-press, has been much admired : in this, 
indeed, Virgil was his pattern. I do not, upon the 
whole, present Philips to you as a great poet ; but 
his ^' Cyder" will serve as a. good specimen of tke 
plan and conduct of a didactic poem, and will 
afford you some pleasing imagery. His imitation 
of Milton's style consists rather in copying seme 
of his singularities of diction, and irregularities of 
versification^ than in emulating his sjarit and 
dignity, 

Ths 
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The " Art of Preserving Health," by Dr. Arm- 
strong, is, in my opinion, a poem of a much su- 
perior rank. Its subject will, perhaps, at first 
view, seem to you too professional, and you may 
feel as little inclination to atudy physic in verse as 
in prose. But the author is in this work more of 
a poet than of a physician, and you may be assured 
that his purpose was not to lay open to the unin- 
itiated the mysteries of his art. In the view he 
takes of his subject, it is connected with the grand 
system of the animal economy, both corporeal and 
mental. The heads under which he arranges his 
matter will give you an idea of the variety of en- 
tertainment you may expect : they are. Air, Diet, 
Exercise, and the Passions. Of these, three at 
least are manifestly fertile of poetioal imagery, and 
sufficiently detached from technical discussions. 
Armstrong was well qualified to make use of his 
advantages : he conceived strongly, and expressed 
himself with vigour. ' Sometimes, indeed, his 
strength is allied to coarseness, and more delicacy 
in avoiding objects of disgust would have been de- 
sirable : yet the mixture of this kind is not con- 
oderable ; and upon the whole, he has presented a 
succession of images which agreeably affect the 
imagination. Some passages are eminently poet- 
ical, and will bear a comparison with similar ones 
in our most admired writers. One of these is his 
description of the ^' Reign of the Naiads,** intro- 
ductory to his praise of vri^er-drinkuig : 
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.:;,.' I ::;;.. I bear the din 

0/ wattn thund*riiig o'er the niin*d cUflk. 

What tolemn twilight t What stupendoiu ihadSti 
Enwrap thete Inlant Aoodt I Thro* every nerve 
A Mcred horror thrilU, a pleasing fear 
GUdei o*er my frame : &c 

Moral sentiment is occasionally intermixed with 
good effect, as it is neither obtrusive nor tedious. 
Thus, the precepts of temperance happily intro- 
duce an exhortation to beneficence in imparting 
the stores of superfluous wealth : 

• Formed of toch clay aa youa, 

The lick, the needy, shiver at your gates. 
Even modest want may bless yoor band unseen* 
Tho* hush'd in patient wretchedness at home. 

The last of these lines is, to my perceptions, one 
of the most exquisitely pathetic that I have ever 
met with. 

The fourth book is, from its subject, almost 
entirely moral, and contains many valuable lessons 
for the conduct of life. The author moralizes, 
however, like a poet, and addresses the imagin- 
ation as forcibly as the reason. His Picture of 
Anger is touched with the hand of a master : 

For, pale and trembling. Anger mshes in, 

With faltering speech, and eyes that wildly ikiif^ 

Fierce 
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FItret m Hit tlfler» maddtr Hun tht mm* 

DoperAte. iod rouiPd wttb nort than htiouMi ttrcagUu 

The diction of this poet is natural and \ina£» 
fected) approaching to common language^ yel 
warm and picturesque. Perhaps no bhink verse 
can be found more free from the stiffness and 
constraint which so commonly characteiize it. 
The versificatuHi bears a similar stamp of ease. 
Without much art in varying its cadences^ it has 
the spontaneous melody which flows iix>m an exef> 
dsed ear, and is never harsh or defective. 

I shall now put into your hands a specimen of 
didactic poetry burthened with a topic little fiaivour* 
able to the muse ; in order that you may discern 
how far a poedc genius is able to free itself from 
^uch an incumbrance, and where it is forced to 
sink under it. This is << The Fleece" of Dter, a 
poet of no mean fame, and who united the art of 
painting to that of verse. He gives the de^gU of 
his work in these words : 

The care of iheep, the labena of the Ucm,, 
And arts of tnide» I ting. 

The first of these heads is in some measure as- 
sociated with poetry by its connection with pastoral 
life ; but the practice of a mechanic art, and the 
details of traffic, seem totally irreconcileable to the 
character of a species of writing which produces 

its 
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its effects by imag^ery femiliar to the generaBty of 
readerS) or, at least) easily conceived by them. A 
^ew of human happiness is, indeed^ always capable 
of affording pleasure ; but the condition of man* 
kind in a commercial state is too remote from na- 
ture and simplicity to produce those situations 
irhich poetry delights to represent. An artisan 
sitting at his work may be a very useful member 
of society ; but he makes an insipid figure in de- 
scription, compared to the shepherd piping to his 
£k>ck| or the huntsman ranging the forest* 

The spirit of Dyer's " Fleece" is truly didactic^ 
and he has given it all the regularity which would 
have been expected in a prose work on the same 
subject. In his first book he is a breeder of sheep ; 
in his second> a wool-stapler ; in his thirdy a 
weaver ; and in his fourth, a merchant. In all of 
these capacities his object seems to be serious 
instruction, and he leaves no part of the topie 
untouched. He teaches, however, like a poet, and 
neglects no opportunity of uniting entertainment 
with precept. He judiciously dwells most upon 
those parts which afford matter for sentiment or 
poetical description ; and frequently digresses into 
collateral paths which lead to scenes of beauty) 
and even of grandeur. He has also the merit of 
much local and appropriate imagery, which I have 
reason to notice with gratitude, on account of -the 
fli^we/s which I have borrowed from his work for 

the 
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Uie decoration of my " England DeUncaled.** 
£rery where he shows himself a man of benevo- 
Ibnt and Virttious princ pies, and a good patriot. 
Y«u will be waited with the praises of Britain 
in hb first book ; <^ Hail, noble Albion/* kc. ^ and 
you will admire the dexterity with which he has 
turned to its advantage that humidity of its cli- 
mate, which has been so often made a tofnc of 
splenetic reproach : 

; rotm^ whote itehi cerulean browt 

\IClilte-wIng'd mow, and cloud, and pearlj rain* 
Fkequent attend with solemn majesty : 
Uch queen of Ifbts and Vapoun I thcM thy toni 
With their cool arms comprett, and twbt their nerret 
' For deeds of excellence and Ugh renown. 

This passage, contrasted with Armstrong's bit^ 
ter philippic against the climate for the very 
same reason, curiously exemplifies the different 
ways in which a circumstance may be considered 
by minds differently disposed. 

The work before us possesses great variety, 
ISut I will not affirm that it is Calculated to please 
ail tastes. To many I apprehend it must appear 
essentially impoctical in its subject ; and the per- 
petual reference to purposes of trade and commerce 
irill, to some nice perceptions, give a taint of vul- 
garltf to his highest-wrought descriptions. I 
^fUl 4eave you to take as much or as little of it 
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as your inclination may prompt ; and I shall not 
deare your further attention to a clasa of compo* 
aitiona which, after every effort, must remain the 
least inviting of the products of the poetic art. 

Before we dismiss this writer, let us take no- 
tice of the two other poems by his hand, which 
maintain a respectable place in the descriptive 
class. 

His << Grong^r Hill" is perhaps the most pleas- 
ing piece in the language, of those which aim at 
local description. No attempt, for the moat part, 
is less successful, than that of imparting by wordif 
distinct ideas of particular scenes in nature. The 
great features of wood, water, rock, mountain, and 
plain, may be brought before the imagination ; 
but it groups and figures them according to mod- 
els already impressed on the memory, and the pic- 
ture it forms with these materials has a very fidnt 
resemblance of the reality. Dyer has judicioudy 
attempted no more than to sketch such a prospect 
as may be conceived to be in view from almost 
any elevated summit in a picturesque coimtry $ 
and he has chiefly dwelt <on circumstances of geii«* 
erality ; such as those oa ascending a steep and 
lofty hill, in the foUowing lines j 

StSl di0 praipect wider tpraidtt 

Adds A thooaaad wood* and mcid^ « 

Stfll It wkteni, widens stiU, 

Md ilokt tbc newlj ilica bin* 
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Kow I gain the monntalti^ browi 
What a prospect lies below 1 ice. 

It is not necessary to have climbed Grongar hilf, 
to feel the descriptive beauty of such a passage, op 
of most of the subsequent imagery, which consiz-tft 
t>f objects common to all similar situations. In 
like manner, his moral reflections on the ruined 
castle which forms a distinguisked object in the 
scene arc universally applicable ; as well as those 
jon the course of the rivers, and of the optical 
•delusions produced by distance. The facility 
with which the reader enters into the ideas, sen- 
sible and intellectual, of this piece, has, doubtlestfy 
been a principal cause of ats popularity ; to which, 
its familiar style and measure, and its moderate 
length, have further contributed. 

The author has taken a loftier fiight in lus 
■blank verse poem of " The Ruins of Rome," whicli 
is likewise a combination of the moral and the 
descriptive. Few themes, indeed, can be imagin- 
ed more fertile of striking imagery and impressive 
sentiment, than that of the decline of such a 
mighty seat of ^empire, still displaying in its relics 
the lineaments of its former grandeur. Dyer 
ibrmed his draught on the spot, and expressed 
with the pen what he had first copied with the 
|>encil : hence his performance abounds with 
louches of realityy which give it a spirit not to be 
ibiind in pictures drawn from fancy or recollection* 
X Foi^ 



Tor, objects of so singular a kind as the nilns of 
anticnt art and mag^ficcnce must be seen to be 
ftdequutely represented ; and no one, from his 
general stock of ideas, can figure to himself what 
bears the peculiar stamp of individuality. One 
<night be certain that such a description as the 
following was taken upon the spot : 
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The tofltome step up Uie proiui Palatin, 

Thro* «piry cjpreia grovts, and tODtMog Jian 

Waving aluft o'er the big ruin*ft browi. 

On nameroof archet ren*d i and, fre^cnt itopp^ 

The tunk groond. itartlei me with drtadTuI chasm* 

Breathing forth darknen from the vast profbund 

Of ailea and halli wttMa tiie mouotai&'t womb. 



The historical allusions^ and moral and political 
reflections, are accommodated to the scenery, but 
are sufficiently obvious. One of the most 8tri» 
king passages of this kind is that in which tha 
-poet indulges a strun of pensire meditation on' 



The loHtaff, kHent, tolcma scene. 

Where Cmars, heroes, petents, hcrmlli W« 



It appears to me that this perfermance haa not 
enjoyed its due share of reputation. The subject 
is peculiarly happy, and its execution must nirelf 
^ allowed to display no common measure dir po* 
•^tical genius. 
I A<Ueul 

Ynura^ Ice* 
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Still keeping in the walk of blank Terse, TncfWy 
mj dear Mary, offe^ to your perusal a poem, in 
which the art is employed in unfolding its own 
nature and origin. The " Pleasures of the Imag-^ 
ination'' by Dr. Axenside is a piece of the phi- 
losophical or metaphysical kind, the purpose of 
which is to investigate the source of those delights 
which, the nind derives from the contemplation of, 
the objects presented to the senses ^by nature, and 
ftlso from those imitations of them which are pro- 
duced by the arts of poetry and painting. You 
bave already had examples of the manner in which 
moral and theologicial argumentation ally them- 
ielves with poetry : and perhaps the effect has 
been to convince you that reasonihg and system- 
building are not the proper occupations of verse. 
If this be admitted as a general truth, an exception 
may be pleaded for reasonings of which poetry it-* 
self is the object ; especially if the positions ad- 
vanced are made good rather by illust?^tion, than 
by logical demonstration. The work before us 
affords a proof of the justness of such an excep- 
tion ; for a more splendid poem, more replete 
with rich and lofty imagery, will not eatdly be 

found'. 
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found within the range of English composition. 
It is true, a previous habit of speculation, and an 
acquaintance witii the common theories of the 
human mind, are requisite for entering into it 
with a thorough relish, nor can it be fullf com- 
prehended without a close and attentive perusal. 
It is not calculated, therefore, to become a favour- 
ite with cursory readers, who will always prefer 
the easy gratification afforded by narrative and 
descriptive poetry. I recommend it to you, how- 
ever, as an instructive exercise, which, in the first 
instance, will usefully employ the intellectual 
faculties, and will furnish your memory with a 
store of exquisite passages, formed to dwell upon 
the mind after they have been well fixed by a 
clear view of the whole plan of which they are a 
part. It will be an useful preparation to read 
those papers of Addison, in the Spectator, on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination, w^hich have served 
for the groundwork of this poem, and which are 
very elegant and beautiful prose compositions. 
Akenside's own account of his design, and the 
heads of his books, should also be attentively pe- 
rused. I do not fear the imputation of partiality 
in further recommending to you Mrs. Barbauld*s 
critical essay on this poem, prefixed to an oma-^ 
mented edition of it published by Cadell and Da- 
\ics. You cannot meet with a guide of more ac- 
knowledged taste and iutclligence^ 

The 
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The versification of Akenside is perhaps the 
most perfect specimen of blank verse that the Ian- 
guag^e affords. If it has not the compass of mel- 
ody sometimes attained by Milton, it is free from 
his inequalities. Not a line is harsh or defective^ 
and the pauses are continually varied "with the 
skill of a master. His diction is equally the result 
of cullivation. It is rich, warm, and elegant ; 
highly adorned when the subject favours orna- 
ment ; chastely dignified at other times ; but 
never coarse or negligent. It might, perhaps, be 
accused of stiffness, were his topics more allied ta 
common life : but a philosophical disquisition may 
demand a language remote from vulgar use ; and 
his particular school of philosophy was accustom- 
ed to a stately phraseology. His sentiments are 
lill of the elevated and generous kind ; his morality 
is pure and liberal ; his theology simple and su- 
blime. He was the perpetual foe of tyranny and 
superstition, and stands prominent in the rank of 
the friends of light and liberty. 

Another considerable performance of this au- 
thor, also in blank verse, is his << Hymn to the 
Nabds." The character of one of the most cto- 
iical poems in the English language will perhaps 
but dubiously recommend it to your &vour. In 
feet, it sounds the very depths of Grecian mythol* 
ogy ; and a mere English reader mav well be' 
startled at the mystical solemnity with \. uch hit 
* song begins." 
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Fint of thing! 
Were Love aad Cluot. Love, tiie lire of Fate* 
£l<lcr than Chaos. 



If, however, you will venture upon reading a 
piece with the chance of but half understancUng 
it, you may derive some fine ideas from this 
Hymn, which is a product of poetry as well as o£ 
erudition^ 

Tlie w Inscriptions" which follow are written 
upon the same classical model of lofty simplicity.^ 
They possess imagery and sentiment, but are too 
stiff and studied to interest the feelings. I shall 
reserve the " Odes" of Akenside for a future oc- 
casion. ' 

It would be strange if among the writers &i 
blank verse an early place were not allotted to the 
irell-known name of Thomson. The " Seasons**" 
of that amiable writer yields, perhaps, to no odier 
English poem in popularity ; and, being of the 
descriptive kind, would properly have been one of 
the first offered to your notice, had not a prece- 
dence been given to the compositions in rhymed 
Terse. It is the most considerable of all the po- 
ems which have description for their direct object ; 
for although the moral and religious lessons to be 
deduced from a survey of nature wer^ probably 
i)efore the author's mind when he fixed upoa his 
plan^ yet they are rather the improTements of hia 
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subject than an essential part of it. The succes* 
Bive changes in the face of external nature, as 
modified by the changes of the year, are the 
proper argument of his work. Each of the four 
Seasons, indeed, is a separate piece, having its dis* 
tinct opening and termination ; and nothing ap* 
pears to connect them into a general design but 
* the concluding Hymn. They really, however, 
form a whole ; for they compose the natural his* 
tory of the year ; a period marked out by astro- 
nomical laws for a complete circle of those inci* 
dents and appearances which depend upon the in* 
fluence of the sun upon our earth. In all the tem- 
perate climates this revolution also has a simili- 
tude to that round of being which is comprehended 
in the life of man. The year may be said to com- 
mence its birth with the revival of nature from the 
torpidity of winter. The season of Spring, there* 
fore, is its infancy and youth, in which it putt 
forth the buds and blossoms of future increase. 
The Summer is its manhood, during which its 
fruits are successively proceeding to maturation. 
The Autumn completes its maturity, collects its 
stores, abates its ardour, and at length delivers it 
to the chill decline and final extinction of Winter. 
In this parallel consists that personification of the 
year which gives unity to its poetical history. 
The seasons arrange themselves into natural order, 
tike the acts of a well-constructed drama, and the 
catastrophe is brought about by an inevitable cause. 

But 
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But although Thomson found the general out« 
line of his work ready drawn to his handy yet to 
fill it up adequately required both a copious stock 
of ideas, and judgment for selecting and dispos- 
ing them. It also demanded in an eminent degree 
that warmth and force of painting which might 
give an air of novelty to objects for the most part 
familiar to his readers. Further, as a series of 
mere descriptions, however varied, could scarcely 
fail to tire in a long work, it was requisite to ani- 
mate them by a proper infusion of sentiment. 
Man was to be made a capital figure in the land- 
scape, and manners were to enliven and dignify the 
rural scene. Nor would the character of this 
Writer suffer him to forget the Great Cause of all 
the wonders he described. In his mind religion 
mingled itself with poetic rapture, and led him 
from the glories of creation to the greatness of 
the Creator. All the changes of the year are re- 
garded by him but as " the varied God ;'* and 
tliis conception affords another point of union ta 
Che miscellaneous matter of the poem. 

It is an advantage of the laxity of Thomson's 
plan, that it lays him under no obligation to enter 
into detidls of an unpoetical nature. Of natural 
phenomena or human occupations he is only 
bound to take such as sufficiently mark the re- 
volving seasons ; and of these there is an smple 
choice capable of being rendered striking and 

agreeabte 
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igreeable in description. He is not, like the poet 
of the Georgics, obliged to manure and till the 
soil "before he paints the harvest waving in the 
wind ; or, lik« Dyer, after the cheerful sheep- 
shearing scene, compelled to follow the wool into 
the comber's greasy shop. Art and nature lie be- 
fcre him, to copy such parts of their processes as 
are best fitted to adorn his verse. 

The proper scene of the Seasons is the poet's 
native island, and the chief fund of description ia 
afforded by British views and manners. Yet he 
has not thought it necessary to confine himself to 
these limits when any kindred subject suggested 
itself, capable of adding grandeur or beauty to his 
draughts. Thus he has exalted the splendour of 
his Summer by a picture of the climate and pro* 
ductions of the torrid zone ; and has enhanced 
the horrors of his Winter by prospects taken from 
the polar regions. He- has also introduced many 
views of nature of a general kind, relative to the 
great system of the world, and derived from the 
sciences of astronomy and natural philosophy. 
These strictly appertain to his subject, as present- 
ing the causes of those changes in the .appearances 
of things which he undertakes to describe. The 
magnitude and sublimity of these conceptions ele- 
vate his poem above the ordinary level of rural 
description ; whilst at the same time he has ju- 
diciously avoided any parade of abstruse specula* 

tioat 
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tion which might prove repulsive to the generality: 
of his readers. So extensive b the range which 
bis subject fairly permits him to take, that there is. 
little in his work which can properly be called <fi« 
gression. The most deserving of this title are his, 
descants upon civil polity> and his sketches oC 
characters drawn from history, which have but a 
remote and forced connection with his peculiar 
topics. 

Thomson was one of the first of our poets who, 
ventured upon minute and circumstantial descrip* 
tion. He viewed nature with his own eyes for the 
purpose of copying her ; and was equally attentive. 
to the beauty and curiosity of her smaller works, aia 
to her scenes of awful grandeur and sublimity. His 
mind, however, seems most in unison with the 
latter, and he succeeds in his pictures, in propor- 
tion to their magnitude. His language also is best 
suited to themes of ^gnity : it is expressive and 
energetic, aboimding in compound epithets and 
glowing metaphors, but incluiing to turgidityy 
and too stiff and stately for familiar topics. He 
wants the requisite ease for narrative ; and his 
stories, though interesting from the benevolence 
and tenderness of the sentiments, are told without 
grace or vivacity. He has only once attempted a 
scene of humour, and has entirely failed. In the 
art of versification he does not excel. His lines are 
monotonous} and affoi^d few examples of pleasing ^ 

melody. 



Ikielddy* They are such blank Terse as is com«' 
|>osed with little effort^ and indulges the indolence 
of the writer. 

But whatever may be the defects of this poexni 
it is one that can never cease to give delight as 
long as nature is loved and studied, and as ' long 
«s liberal and dignified sentiments find sympathetic 
breasts. No poetical performance may more c<m- 
^dently be recommended to the juvenile reader, 
irhose fondness for it is one of the most unequiv- 
y)cal marks of a pure aiid well^sposed mind. 
I&lake it the companion of your walks ; lay it 
^beside you on the garden-seat ; and doubt not 
that its perusal will always improve your feensi* 
bility, to the charms of nature, and exidt your 
ideas of its great Creator. 

You wiil have discovered from the Seasons that 
Thomson was an ardent friend of civil liberty, itnd 
"lit lived at a time when writers of such a spirit 
met with distinguished patrons. Thus doubly in- 
spired, he devoted a large share of his exertions 
to the cause of freedom, and particularly compos^ 
cd a long work under the title of " Liberty." As 
it is my present purpose to direct you solely in 
your poetical reading, I have nol)u^ess to enjoin 
you a political task ; and this piece of Thomson 
is, in fact, little more than history in blank yerse. 
Its sentiments are generous and soundly constitu^ 
tionali and some of its pictures are wcU drawn ; 

but 
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but it lias more of the rhetorician Umoi. ef tht 
poet, and its general efTect is tcdiousness. His 
" Biitanniu" is a smaller work wiittcn for the pur* 
pose of rousing the nation to war— you will prob- 
ably pass it by. Nor can I much recommend to 
you his " Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac New- 
ton," the sublime conceptions of which are only 
io be comprehended by one familiar with the phi- 
losophy of that great man, and to such an one 
would appear to no advantage. This may suffice 
for the blank verse compositions of Thomson i 
we shall hereafter meet with him upon other 
ground. But I have given you enough to occupy 
your attention for some time ; so, for the present 
&rewelli 
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Somehtille's poem of ^ The Chace'' is another 
production in blank verse which, I think, >vil] repay 
your perusal. The subject, indeed, cannot be sup- 
posed highly interesting to a young lady, whose 
occupations and amusements have been properly 
feminine : but you may feel a curiosity to be in- 
• formed what those delights are, which prove so 
captivating to our rougher sex ; and may receive 
pleasure from tlie new views of nature opened by 
the scenes here represented. Although tl is work 
assumes the didactic form, and the poet speaks of 
his ** instructive song," yet I regard it as almost 
purely descriptive ; for it cannot be supposed that 
our sportsmen would deign to learn their art from 
« versifier, and the ordinary reader of pottiy has no 
occasion for instruction on these points. I obscrve» 
however, that a prose " Essay on Hunting," writ- 
ten by an able practitioner, makes large quotations 
from Somcrville : which I consider as a valuable 
testimony to his accuracy in description. 

You will probably pass lightly over the directions 

concerning the discipline of the kennel, and dwell 

chiefly upon the pictures of the different kinds of 

BC chace. 
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chace. Thc?e arc wroiijjht with a spirit wliich 
indicates tlicni to be copied from reality, and by 
one M-ho felt all the eiuhusiastic ardour wljich 
these pastimes art* calculated to inspire- If you 
compare them with the - corresponding draughts 
in Thomson's Seasons, you will perceive the dif- 
ference between a cold reflecting sijcctator, and 
an impassioned actor. Perhaps, however, you 
vill he most enterUiined with the scene he has 
drawn from the description of travellers onlyi 
assisted by l.is ima^i^ination ; I mean his splendid 
view of a ch:.c■^^ conducted with all tlie parade of 
oriental niaj^r.inccnce, and of which the objects, 
are some of the noblest of quadrupeds, lie has 
wrought this with much poetical skill, and it 
forms a slaking variety in the piece. Indeed^ 
there would be danger of his throwing his Eng- 
lish pictures quite into tlic shade, did not the mi* 
nute and animated V^^tches of the latter compel)^ 
sate for their vunt cf grandeur. In his stag hunt 
be has decorated the canvas with the ladies of the 
court, wlio at thut time were accustomed to par- 
take in this diversion ; and'though Thomson has 
represented the exercise of the chace as incon- 
si stent with feminine softness, yet it would be a 
fastidious delicacy not to admire 

Tliflr pirments loosely waving In the Vetnd^ 
And all (he Busli of beauty in t!idr dieek« 

The 
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The rapture with which this poet h^% repeatedly- 
described the music of (he chace will probably 
give you a longing to hear such hcart^cheering 
melody ; but much of its effect is owing to associa- 
tion} and would be lost upon one who did not 
follow it over hedge and ditch. I question, how-^ 
ever, whether the most elaborate strains of modern 
music could produce an effect so animating aa 
that represented in the following lines i 

• winged sephyrt waft the ffoating Joy 

Tliro* all the regions near : afflictive birch 

No more the scltool-boy dreads : his prison broke». 

ScampVing he flies, nor hetds his master''* call : 

The weary traveller forgets his road. 

And climbs th' adjacent hill : the ploughman leaves 

Th* unfinikhM forrow ; nor hb bleatlnj; flock: 

Are now the shepherd's joy : men, boys and f^b 

Desert th* unpeopled village ; and wild crowds 

Spread otr the plain, by the fweet phrewy Kis'd. 

These are feasts worthy of Orpheus himsclfy 
and are related with a spirit congenial to the sub- 
ject. The diction of Somervillc is well suited to 
the topics which he treats. It is lively and natur- 
al) and free from the stiffness usually accompany* 
ing blank verse. His versification possesses the 
correctness and variety which denote a practised 
ear. 

There remains among the blank verse poems 
a very celebrated work} of a kind totally different 

from 



fpL-ukiiuj of it to you in rccommcndj 
A)^iiinst any had effect it nny;lit have 
literary taste, I think you are sulTiciei 
by the number of excellent product 
l.:ive been submitted to your perusal j 
itot be BO secure with respect to it 
upon your sentiments in more impor 
*' What ! (it 'ttlil be said) can you di 
i..to the hands of a female pupil the ad 
cf the pious and seraphic Young r" A 
of the spirit in which he wrote it, and 
\);>on wluch it is formed, will explain 

The writer was a man of warm feel 
tious both of fame and advancement. 
i:i life ujKin an eager pursuit of what 
\.Jucd by men of the world ; attached 
patrons, some of them such as mor 
n'ould have shunned, and was not spar 
lation. His rewards, however, were mi 
to his expectations ; he lived, as he hi 



vigour of mind to bcai* up against niisforliine In 
this state he sat down to write his « Complaint," 
(for that is tlie other title of the Night Thoughts,) 
at a time when he was haunted vitli the " ghosts 
of his departed joys," and every past pleasure 
"pained him to the heart." His first object, 
therefore, is to dress the world in the colours of 
that " night" through wliich he surveyed it » — ^ta. 
paint it as a scene 

Where^ nought so!»tantUl but oar mbery ; 
Where joy (i/ joy) but belghtcni our dbtrcM* 

In his progress he endeavours to pluck up by 
the roots every comfort proceeding from worldly 
hopes of human philosopliy, and to humble the 
soul to the dust by a sense of his own vilencss, 
and tlie inanity of every thing terrestrial. Thia 
prepares the way for the administration of the 
grand and sole remedy for tlie evils of life....the 
hope of immortality as presented in the Christian 
revelation. His view of tliis scheme is of the 
most awful kind. He conceives a wrathful and 
avenging God, on the point of dooming all his 
offending, that is, all his rational, creatures to eter- 
nal destruction, At diverted from his purpose by 
the ransom paid in the sufferings and death of 
his Son. I do not take upon me to pronounce 
concerning the soundness of his theology ; but so 
4eep b the gloom it spreads over his whole poem^ 
u 2 tliati 
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that, iu effect, it oveipowers the light of his conso* 
lation. There is a kind of captious austerity in 
all his reasonings concerning the things of this 
world, that charges with guilt and folly every at- 
tempt t9 be happy iu it. Every circumstance is 
dwelt upon that can iroage life as vain and misera- 
ble ; and lest any gladsome note should cheer the 
transivory scene, he perpetually sounds in the ears 
the knell of death. Such a picture of this worlds 
T am sure, is ill calculated to inspire love for its 
Creator ; and I think it as little fitted to foster 
the mutual charities of life, and put men in good 
hiimour with each other. What a contrast to the 
amiable theology of the Seasons 1 

I cannot wish therefore that the Night Thoughts 
should become your favourite....that you should 
ponder over it, and make it your closet companion. 
Yet, as a work of genius, it is certainly entitled 
to admiration ; and many of its striking sentences 
conceiTi;ng the abuse of time, the vanity of frivo- 
lous pursuits, the uncertainty of human enjoy- 
ments, and the notViingness of temporal existence 

• 

compared to eternal, are well worthy of being 
inipressed upon the memory. No writer, perhaps, 
ever equalled Young in the stren|;th and brilliaucy 
wlvich he imparts to those j^timents which are 
fundamental to his design. He presents them in 
every i)ossiblc shape, enforces Uiem by every ima- 
ginable argument, sometimes compresses them 

into 
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into a maxim, sometimes expands them into a 
sentence of rhetoric, sets them off by contrast, 
and illustrates them by similitude. It has already 
been observed, in speaking of liis Satires, how 
much he abounds in antithesis. This ^ork is 
quite overrun with them ; they often occupy sever* 
al successive lines ; and while some strike with 
the force of lightning, others idly gleam like a 
meteor. It is the same with his other figures » 
some are almost unrivalled in sublimity ; many 
are to be admired for their novelty and ingenuity } 
many are amusing only by their extravagance. 
It was the author's aim to say every thing wittily ; 
no wonder, therefore, that he has often strayed 
into the paths of false wit. It is one of his char* 
acteristics to run a thought quite out of breath ; 
so that what was striking at the commencement} 
is rendered flat and tiresome by amplification. 
Indeed, without tliis talent of amplifying, he could 
never have produced a work of the length of the 
Night Thoughts from so small a stock of funda* 
mental ideas. 

I cannot foresee how &r the vivacity of his 
style, and the frequent recurrence of novel andl 
striking conceptions, will lead you on through a 
performance which, I believe, appears tedious to 
most readers before they arrive at the termination. 
Some of the earlier books will afibrd you a com- 
plete specimen of his maoncTy and furnish you 

witl^ 
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Kfith some of his finest passages. You Trill doubt' 
less, not stop short of the third book, entitled 
^ Narcissa/' the theme of i^hich he charactfii^ 
ises as 

toft, modat, mclancboly, feauiCt USi* 

It 'will show you the author's powers in tht 
pathetic, where the topic called them forth to the 
fullest exertion ; and you will probably find thai 
he has mingled too much fiincy and playfulness 
with his grief, to render it highly affecting. 

The versification of Young is. entirely modelled 
by his style of writing. That being poihtedy sen* 
tentious, and broken into short detached dauseSi 
his lines almost constantly are terminated with a 
pause in the sense, so as to preclude all the varied 
and lengthened melody of which blank verse is 
capable. Taken singly, however, they are gcneiv 
ally free from harshnessi and sometimes are emi* 
nently musical. 

I now dismiss you from your long attendance 
OD the poets of this class, and remain 

Your truly affectionate; kc 
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iv restoring you, my dear Maiy, to the company 
«f those writers who have cultivated English po-r 
etry in what is generally deemed its most pleas- 
ing and perfect form, it is my intention without 
delay to enlarge your acquaintance with different 
modes of versificationi and to familiarize your ear 
with those specimens of it which have proved most 
agreeable to refined judges. 

We will begin with a poet who has employed 
more art and study in his compositions than almost 
any other ; in consequence of which they are few^ 
but. exquisite in their kind, lliis is Gray, a man 
of esLtenuve erudition and highly cultured taste^ 
whose place is generally assigned among the lyr« 
ical writers, though his cast of genius would have 
enabled him to attain equal excellence in any other 
form of elevated poetry. 

The ** Odes** of Gray are pieces of great diver- 
«ty both with respect to subject and manner. The 
« Ode on Spring," and that ^*> On a distant Prospect 
of Eton College,*' unite description with mcMral re- 
flection. In the first of these the imagery has 
little novelty, but is dressed in all the splendouD 

an4 
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and elegance of poetical diction. You will remark 
the happy choice of picturesque epithets in such 
instances as « f^eopled air" « duty murmur," « hon» 
icd spring," &c. in which a whole train of ideas is 
excited in the mind by a single word. The sec- 
ond is new in its subject, and the picture it draws 
of the amusements and character of the puerile age 
is very interesting. Yet the concluding imt^ry. 
of the fiends of vice and misfortune, watching in 
ambush to seize the thoughtless victims on their 
entrance into life, presents one of tlie gloomiest 
^ews of human kind that the imagination ever 
formed. 

The author's melancholy cast of thought appears 
vrith more dignity and moral instrucUon in his 
<< Hymn to Adversity," which, if not one of the 
most splendid, is perhaps the most finished of his 
compositicns. The sombre colouring, relieved 
with the brighter touches of benevolti"*., admirap 
bly harmonizes with the subject. 

I do not mean to make remarks o\\ all Gray'a 
smaller pieces ; but Ms « Fatal Sislt:3," from the 
Norse tongue, is ^yorthy of observation, not only 
for the new vein of mythological im;.gcry which it 
and the subsequent piece open, but on account of 
its measure. Thb consists of stanzas of four 
lines, each composed of seven syllables, long and 
•hort alternately. If its effect upon your ear re* 
lembles that upon mine^ you will feel it to possess 

extraordinarj 
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extraordinary spirit and animation, and to be sin* 
gularly fitted for subjects of warmth and action. 

The two Pindaric Odes of this writer are the 
productions which have principally contributed to 
his eminence among lyric poets. The term fiin^ 
daricj origuially derived from the name of the 
celebrated Gi*eek poet, had been assumed by Cow- 
ley and others to denote compositions which were 
characterised by nothing but their irregularity. 
Tliis chai'acter extended not only to their subjects^ 
but to their versilicalion, which consisted of verses 
of every length and modulation, forming unequal 
stanzas, without any return or repetition of the 
same measures. But this laxity was found not to 
be justified by classical example, which, in its cor- 
rect models, provided regular returns of similarly 
constructed stanzas. On this plan Gray has fram- 
ed the versification of his two odes ; and upon 
examination you ^\ill find in each the mechanism 
of a ternary of stanzas trebly repeated in corres- 
ponding order. Whether much is gained by this 
artifice in point of hai^mony, you will judge from 
your own perceptions : to me, I own, the return 
seems too distant to produce the intended effect ; 
and in reading, I am unable to take in more than 
the melody of the current stanza. The measures^ 
however, considered separately, are exti'emely me- 
lodious, and in general well adapted to the sense. 
Probably the English language does not afford cx- 
emples of sweeter and richer modulation. 

The 
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The Greek motto prefixed to the first of theiB« 
odesi " The Progress of Poesy," implies that it 
was addressed to the hitelligent alone ; and indeed 
a familiarity with antient learning greater than 
falls to the lot of most rctiders, even of the male 
6ex, is requisite for entering into its beauties. If 
you should be able to discover little more in it than 
fine words and sonorous verses, you need not be 
gKeatly mortified : even critics have misunderstood 
it, and scholars have read it with indifference. 
The truth is, that no poem can be interesting with- 
out an express subject perspicuously treated ; and 
that obscure allusions and shadowy images can 
make no strong and durable impression on the 
mind. The proper theme of this piece is lost in 
glittering allegory, and the illustrations are too 
scanty and too slightly touched to answer their 
purpose. 

The « Bard" has gained more popularity, be- 
cause it begins with presenting to the imagination 
a distinct histoiical picture of great force and 
sublimity, and such as might be transferred to 
canvas with striking effect. The figure of die 
prophetic poet on his rock, the " long array" of 
Edward winding down the side of Snowdoni the 
awe-struck and alarmed chieftabs, are conceived 
in a truly grand style. The subsequent sketches 
from English history, though touched with the 
obscurity of prediction, yet present images suf- 
ficiently distincti when aided by the previous knowl- 
edge 
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edge of the reader. There is, howerer, too much 
of enigma in the lines hinting at the future race 
of English poets, nor does their introduction secra 
Veil suited to the a>vful situation of the speaker. 
A poet of more invention, too, would have avoid'* 
ed tlie sameness of alluding to Shakespeare and 
Milton at the close of both his odes. A greater 
feult appears to me the fiction of the waglcal ivcb^ 
borrowed from the Scandinavian superstition. It 
has no proper place in the costume of a Wehh 
bard ; and (what is a greater incongruity) the 
weaving is only imaginary, since the Bard's fellow- 
labourers are spirits of the dead : it could noty 
therefore, upon any supposition, operate as a cause 
of the disastrous events which are depicted. Yet 
this notion is clearly implied by the lines 

Now, Brothers, bending o*cr tk* accursed loom 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratifj Us doom. 

A poet has a nght to assume any system of 
supernatural machinery he pleases, as if it were a 
real mode of operation, provided he be consistent 
in the use of it. But it was Gray's talent to gather 
from all parts of his multifarious reading, images 
and even expressions, that struck him as poetical} 
which he inserted in his compositions, some- 
times with happy effect, sometimes with little at- 
tention to propriety. Thus, in this poem, borrow- 
ing Milton'a noble compai-ison of Satan's great 
N standard 
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Standard to a " meteor streaming to the windj** 
he applies it to the « beard and hoary hoir" of the 
banl ; where it Is altogether extravagant. 

The work of tlus poet which readers of all 
classes have n)ost concurred m admiring is his 
«* Elegy ill a Country Cliurch-Yard." No per- 
formance of the elegiac land can comiwre wiih it 
either in splendour or in dignity. Not a line flows 
negligently ; not an epithet is applied at random. 
Sensil^Ic c'^jects arc represented with every pic- 
t«res(]ue i.cconipanimcnt, and sentiments are im- 
pressed with all the force of glowing and pointed 
diction. The general stn.in of thinking is such as 
meets the assent of every feeling and cultivated 
iT.iiid. It consists of tI:osc reflections upon humati 
life which inspire a tootl ing meluncholy, and pe- 
culiarly accord M'ith that serious and elevated 
•luf^od in which true poetry is most relished. 
There are, lioA\ever, some obscure passages ; and 
tlie conuexion of the ti;oughts is not always nxani- 
fiit. It m:iy al?o be questioned whether a good 
t^f^ect is produced by calling off the attention from 
tlic real fortunes and chai-actcrs of the inhabitants 
of a village, to those of the imaginary poet with 
whose epitaph the piece concludes. There seems 
no reason why we should be introduced to him at 
all, Ufiless curiosity were to be better g^tified 
ccpceniing him ; and his address to himselTy 
C' I or tice, who mmdful of th' uuhonourVI dead,") 

Witfi 
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villi the subsequent account of his o^n dcatlt, 
strangely confuses the reader's imagination. Kot- 
'withstanding these defects, however, this poem has 
Toerited that extraordinary popularity which has 
been testified by innumerable imitations, parodits, 
and translations into antient and .modem languages. 
Its success affords a remarkable proof of the power 
of poetry, which, by the charm of melodious verse 
and splendid diction, could raise so much admira- 
tion and interest from so slender a fund. 

The frajjments of great undcrtakiiij^s to be met 
vith in Gray's works sh.ow that nature had not 
been bountiful to him in the faculties requisite for 
a poet of the first clasS) and that his vein, when 
not supplied fW?m the stores of memory, was soon 
exhausted: for it would be too indulgent to sup-- 
pose that he could have finished these designs in 
the spirit with which he commenced them. The 
finest of these, the << Essay on the Alliance of Ed- 
ucation and Government," is a noble specimen of 
heroic poetry ; but it is evident that he had lav- 
ished away the most picturesque ideas belonging 
to his subject, and had run his fancy out of breath. 

The name of Masox, the friend of Gray, has 
generally accompanied his as a modern competitor 
for the lyrical laurel ; and although the late period 
to which he survived has prevented his works from 
being inserted in the collections of Englibli poet 5, 

yet 



Tlic Odes of this Avritcr bear the sa: 
of hij);h polish and cluboratc cfljit v 
guUIies those of his friend. Every a 
hus been practised for elevating langu 
ctiy is sedulously em ploy ed, and or 
scattered throughout with a lavish, hai 
fcct produced is that the rcadcr*8 atteni 
dl*u^v^ to the detail, than to the plan 
Jw:opc of his pieces. They resemble a 
ricl^ly furnished, and adorned with a 
carving and gilding, over which tlic 
from part to part, liule regarding the i 
the whole, or the company which occu 
ter readhig an ode of Mason, no one 
p:*'2Ssion dwells on the mind, but a coi 
ijrt ion of g!itteiing iin:«gcry i»nd melc 
The ab^ilract nature of their subjcc 
pr^'cludcs interest, and they neither ■ 
iLusiasm nor melt to sympathy. Yet 
did desciJntions nnd rxalifrf ^ontinifi-t^ 
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deficient in spirit and energy. That ode in « Cai*ac- 
tacus" beginning 

Hftrk ! lieard ye not yon footitep dread* 

Was admired by Gray as one of the subUmest in 
the language. It is to be lamented that an air of 
puerility is thrown over it by the petty artifice of 
alliteration^ which is repeated so as to become 
almost ludicrous : 



I marked hb mail, I naA*d hb shield, 
I tpy*d the sparkling of hit ipear. 

Deal the dole of destiny s &c. 



The reduplication of the same letters in these 
lines gives such an appearance of studied trifling) 
that good taste would have rejected it if offering 
itself unsought, instead of taking pains to search 
for it. A chastised judgment will, I believe, sel- 
dom approve a more liberal use of this device, than 
occasionally to produce a consonance of adjective 
and substantive^ or verb and noun. 

Several of Mason's most laboured odes are intro< 
duced in his " Elfrida" and « Caractacus," which 
are altogetlier poetical dramas, and may therefore 
make a part of your present course of reading. 
The poetry in them, especially in the latter, is of- 
ten worthy of admiration. As tragedies they have 
21 3 not 
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not been successful ; and L imagine the attempted 
revival of tlie Greek chorus will never be adopted 
by a rciil genius for the stage. 

Probably you Mill be better pleased vilh the 
cloi^ics of Mason than with his lyric productions. 
KcfLrring to real life and manners, th«ir sentiments 
are more natural ; and their descriptions have less 
of tlie glare of gaudy ornament. In the second 
tlegy there is a very elegant sketch of a pleasure- 
ground in the modern improved taste, which maf 
be regarded as a prelude to his later didactic poem 
« The English Garden." His " Elegy on the 
Death of a Lady" (the admin^d countess of Cov- 
entry) will doubtless paiticularly interest you. 
The description of female beauty with which it 
commences, is wrought to a polished briltiancy 
that Pope himself could not have surpassed : 

Whenever with toft serenity she smU^d, 
Or caught the orient blush of quick surprises 

How svrcctly muuble, how brightly wUd, 
The UquU lustre darted &om her cyei I 

lach look, each motion wakM a new-born grace» 
That o*cr her form its transient s'ory cakt : 

Some lovelier wonder soon luurp'd tlie place. 
Chaf*d by a charm stUl lovelier thin the latC 

The lesson drawn fi*om her untimely bte, 
though awful, is not repulsively gloomy ; and 
although there is some incorrectness in the rea« 

toning 
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ng concerning a future state, it is upon the 
lie impressive and well pointed. 

shall here close my remarks on a writer, the 
>riet7 of whose introduction in this place may 
[uestioned ; though I can feel no hesitation in 
immending to your notice, wherever you may 
:t with them, any of tli^ productions of one 
»se moral merits render him always an instruc- 
companion, while his poetical excellencies can 
*ce]y fuil of making him an agreeable one. 



I remain very affectionately) 



Yours, &c« 
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I sui^L now request my amiable pupil to open 
the volume containing the works of Collivsi a 
poet whom I consider as having possessed mono 
original genius than either of the two last men* 
tioned) though a short and unhappy life did not 
allow him to elaborate his strains to equal per- 
fection. Like Pope^ he first tried his powers in 
the humble walk of pasloiTil} and produced his 
« Oriental Eclogues ;" which, notwithstanding the 
•little esteem which the author himself afterwards 
expressed for them, may claim the merit of 
quitting the ordinary ground of rural poetry, and 
enriching it with new imagery. The eclogues are 
all characterised by purity and tenderness of sen* 
timent, by elegant and melodious verse. Two of 
them, « The Camel Driver,'* and « The Fugi- 
tives," likewise contain much appropriate descrip- 
tion, and present some striking pictures. That 
the writer had a strong conception of scenes fit- 
ted for the pencil, further appears from his ^ Epistle 
■to Sir Thomas Hanmer ;" in which, after a li\'ely 
sketch of the progress of dramatic poc*try in mod- 
em times, he suggests that mode of illustrating 
the beauties of our great dramatist by the kindred 
art of paiDtingy which has since taken place^ so 

much 
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innch to the honour of the liberal undertaker ; 
and he gives spirited draughts of two designs for 
this purpose. 

The fame of Collins is however principally 
founded upon his ^ Odes Descriptive and Allegor« 
ical/' pieces which stand in the first rank of lyrical 
poetry. Of these, some are exquisitely tender 
and pathetic, others are animated and sublime, and 
all exhibit that predominance of feeling and fancy 
which forms the genuine poetic character. Some 
arc shrowded in a kind of mystic obscurity that 
« Tcils their meaning from the common reader ; 
but no one who is qualified to taste the liigher 
beauties of poetry can fail to receive delight from 
the spirit of his allegorical figures^ and the vivid- 
ness of his descriptive imagery. His versification 
is extremely varied, and several of its forms are 

peculiar to himself. The free irregular flow of 
Borne of his strains gives them the air of being; 
the spontaneous product of present emotion, like 
the voluntaries of a master musician ; and no 
English* poet seems to have possessed a more mu« 
sical ear. One of the most successful experiments 
of the employment of blank verse in lyiic measure 
is presented in his << Ode to Evening ;" but I 
am not sure whether we are not rather cheated 
into forgetfulncss of the verse by the force of the 
description, than brought deliberately to acquiesco 
10 the want of its accustomed decoration. 

Tho 
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The most sti'iking of his Odes is that entitled 
^( The Passions." It is said to be composed for 
music ; but I doubt whether its fitness for that 
purpose be not rather according to the poet's con- 
ception than the musician's, which are often found 
to be widely different. The concluding stanza^ 
indeed, seems to confess tliat the author expected 
little from the alliance of modem music ii^ith 
Poetry. The idea of representing the passions as 
performers upon different instruments is a happy 
one, and their manners ai^d attitudes arc in gene- 
ral highly characteristic. The figure of Hope is 
enchanting, and her strains are some of the sweet- 
est the English language afTords. I am not judge 
enough of music to decide on the propriety of 
making both Melancholy and Cheerfulness select 
the horn as their instrument ; but the contrasted 
effect of their different tones is finely painted. I 
know not a more animated group of figures than 
those which tlie ^ hunter's call" sets in motion. 

T!ie oak-cromi'd Sltten, and their cbutc-qped Qgeena 

Satyrf and sylvan boyi were seen, 

Pcepfng Trom forth their allcyi green s 

Brown Exerckc rejoiced to hear. 
And Sport leapt up and lela'd his bcechen ipcar. 

Some readers have been disappointed at missing 
Love among the impassioned fraternity. Possibly 
the author thouf^ht that it was no ^ngle passion, 
and that it was nothing more than hope, despair, 

jealousyi 
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ralousy^ Sec. pointed to a particular object. But 
I truth, perhups from being ill used by the capri" 
ous deity) he seems to have retarded him >vith ill 
ill} and to have been ambitious of emancipating 
oetry from its subserviency <o liis designs. Thus 
here, in his ^ Ode to Simplicity," he laments the 
egradation sustained by the Roman muse from 
le loss of that quality, his proof of this declension 
I taken from tlie excludve prevalence of the ama* 
uy strain : 

Kb more In hall or bower. 
The Pauioiu own thy power. 
Love, only love, ha forceless numbers mexn. 

If, however, the Ode on the Passions is dcfcc- 
hre in tl.is particular, and inaccurate and unequal 
1 seme other respects, yet it bears that precious 
tamp of genius v^hich cannot fail to secure its 
>lace among the noblest compositions of the 
lass. 

The " Ode to Fear" abounds in strong and 
ppropriate imagery. The affection of terror is 
tistly accounted a source of the sublime ; and 
here is none which the imagination of poets has 
leen more occupied in exciting. That ColHos 
vas keenly sensible of its influence appears from 
iis unfinished << Ode on the Superstitions in the 
Scotch Highlands,"' where those of the gloomf 
Old terrific kind are described with great force 

of 
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of painting. But he also partook largely in tho 
tender afiections, to wliich several of his finest 
productions are devoted. The « Odes to Pity and 
to Mercy" are of this class. The picture in th.e 
latter, of Mercy persoliified as a female, with her 
bosom bare, pleading for the life of a youth fallen 
under the arm of a stronger wiirrior, is exqui- 
sitely touching. The " Dirge in Cymbtline,** 
the <( Ode on the Death Colonel Ross,*' and the 
« Ode on the Brave fallen in Battle," arc admirable 
pieces of this class, in 'vvhich feeling and fancy are 
associated as they exist in the mind of a genuine 
poet — and such Collins undoubtedly was, though 
his faculties were blasted by misfortune before tliey 
arrived at their full expansion. 

I shall employ the i*cmainder of this letter in 
some remarks ujion one or two other lyric poets 
whose works may claim your attention. 

It is to be regretted when a man of real talents 

mistakes his powers, and hazards by unsuccessful 

attempts the loss of part of the reputation he had 

acquired by former exertions. This is generally 

admitted to be the case with respect to Akevside 

as a writer of odes. His compositions under this 

title are so numerous, that we must suppose he 

felt pleasure and expected fame from the em* 

ployment ; yet there is scai'cely one which ex* 

cites any thing like rapture in the reader. They 

ore not devoid of poetry, Either in the senti* 

iDcnta 
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ments or the diction ; but they are stiff and inan- 
imate, without the enthusiasm of the loftier ode^ 
or the amenity of the lighter. He has tried a great 
variety of measures ; but some displease by their 
monotony, while others present changes of length 
and modulation which have no apparent corres- 
pondence with the sense, and add nothing to tlie 
melody. Several of them are upon amatory topics, 
but never was a colder worshipper at the shrine 
of Venus than Dr. Akensidc. He is much more 
at home in his patriotic strains ; and if any thing 
strikes fire from his bosom, it is the idea of lib* 
crty. His Odes to the earl of Huntingdon, and the 
bishop of Winchester, possess much dignity of 
sentiment with considerable vigour of expression. 

IVIuch happier, in my opinion, in his lyrical pei^ 
formances, is a writer greatly inferior to Akensidc 
iu poetical renown, and chit fly known in other 
walks of literature. This is Smollett, the novelist, 
historidn, and political writer, who has left a few 
specimens of his powers as a poet, sufficient to in- 
spire regret that he did not cultivate them to a 
greater extent. His « Tears of Scotland," and « Ode 
to Leven Water," are pieces of great sentimental 
and descriptive beauty ; but his " Ode to Inde- 
pendence" rises to the first rank of compositions 
of that class. It opens with great spirit, and 
much fancy is displayed in the parentage and edu- 
cation of the personified subject of the piece. The 
e travels 
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travels of Independence form a senes of animat- 
ed histoiical sketches ; but it would have been 
more correct to have included Albion in the track 
of his peregrinations, than to have made it his 
birth-place. The concluding stanawi, in which the 
poet lays aside fiction, and draws a sober picture 
of life and character, gives a fine moral termina- 
tion to the whole. If excellence is to be judged 
of by cffjct, I know few pieces that can be com- 
pared to this Ode for the force with which it ar- 
rests the reader's attention, and the glow of senti- 
ment which it inspires. Mason's ode on the same 
subject appears tame and insipid in the parallel. 

I could readily direct you to more compositions 
of the lyric class, which are by no means rare in 
English poetry ; but those already pointed out 
will suffice for examples of the various styles and 
manners adopted by the writers who have most 
excelled. 

If you should have become enamoured with 
what an humorous writer has called " cloud-capt 
ode," you may indulge your taste at small expense 
by turnuig over a set of old Magazines or Annual 
Registers, in which you will not fail to find two 
elaborate compositions of the kind every year, by 
a person dignified with the poetic laurel. The 
small advantage this ofBcial bard has often derived 
from his prescribed subject, has put him upon ex- 
erting all the powers of his invention to bring in 

collaterallj 
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collaterally something worthy of the expectations 
of his illustrious auditors. And as the oflice, dur- 
ing the present reign, has been in the possession 
of men of respectable talents, some very extraor- 
dinary efforts have been made to elevate these 
periodical strains above the mediocrity of former 
times. I do not, however, seriously recommend 
to you a course of defunct birth-day odes ; it 
would be too severe a trial of your perseverance.. 
Sufficient for the year are the odes of the year.- 



Adieu ! 



C i«o ) 
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The writers to "whom you have been lately direct- 
ed must have made you familiar with that figure 
to which poetry is so much indebted.../ier«on{^ca- 
tion. It is this which by embodying abstract ideas^ 
and giving them suitable attributes and action, has 
pcofiled the regions of fancy 'Mith a swarm of new 
beings, ready to be employed in any mode that the 
invention may suggest. The lyric poets have 
been satisfied with a slight and transient view of 
these personages. They usually begin with an in« 
vocation, follow it v.ith a genealogy and portrait, 
sind having paraded their nymph or goddess thro' 
a few scenes of business, in wliich she is in con- 
tinual danger of reverting to a mere quality, finally 
dismiss her. 

Others, however, have not chosen so readily to 
part with the creation of their fancy. They have 
framed a fuble, in which the imaginary being msLj 
have full scope for its agency, and have bestowed 
upon it auxiliaries and adversaries, a local resi* 
dence, and all other circumstances serving to real- 
ise thtir fiction. This fable is an allegory. You 
have probably met with some of these in your 

prose 
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prose readings, and have been entertained and in- 
structed hy them in the pages of Addison and 
Johnson. As they arci however, essentially poetical 
in their nature^ they seem peculiarly suited to verse. 
There was a period in which the English poets^ 
deriving their taste from the Italian school, were 
extremely addicted to this species of invention, and ' 
indeed carried it to a wearisome excess. Although 
the taste has in a great measure passed over, it is 
worth while to become acquainted with some of 
the best productions of the class, since they hold 
no mean place among the offspring of the human 
int'jllect. 1 shall therefore now introduce you to 
an author who, if antiquity had been the ground 
of precedence in our plan, ought to have received 
your earliest homage : but it was necessary to 
have acquired a strong reli;i2i for poetry before he 
could safely be put into your hands ; for I will 
not conceal from you, that it requires no small 
share of perseverance to become possessed of the 
beauties of the divine Spenser. 

His " Faery Queen" is by much the most con- 
siderable allegorical poem in our language ; and 
in many respects it deserves the reputation which 
through two centuries it has enjoyed. Its plan, 
indeed, is most singularly perplexed and incohe- 
rent ; and as the work is unfinished, it would be 
entirely unintelligible had not the author himself 
given a prefatory explanation of it. The term 
o 2 /aerij 
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faery is used by liim lo denote something existing 
only in the rc«jions of fancy, and the Faery Queen 
IS the abstract idea of Glory personified. The 
kiughts of faery -land are the twelve virtues, who 
lire the champions or servants of the queen. The 
Biilish prince Arthur, who is the subject of so . 
many fubulous legends^ becomes enamoured of the 
) 'aery Queen in a vision, and comes to seek her 
in faery -land. He is the image of perfect excel- 
Itncc, and is regarded as the general hero of the 
piece. Each book, however, has its particular 
hero, who is one of the virtues above mentioned, 
and who goes through a course of adventures mo- 
delled upon the talcs of chivalry, and having for 
their object the relief of some distressed damsel, 
or other sufferer under wrong and oppression. He 
encounters giants, mtnsters, enchanters, and the 
like, who arc the allegorised foes of the particular 
^ irtue of which he is the representative ; and 
piince Arthur, the general hero, occasionally ap* 
pears t& Lis auxiliary when he is hard pressed. 

Thus far there is some consistency in the plan ; 
l>ut the poet had the further view of paying Hs 
court to queen Elizabeth, the great topic of all the 
learned adulation of the age. She is therefore 
typified by the person of the Faery Queen, and 
several incidents of her history are related under 
the veil of allegory : the principal personages of 
her court arc likewise occasionally alluded to in 

the 



t£he characters of the faery knights. Moreover, the 
supposed real history of Arthur and other British 
princes is interwoven "with the tissue of fictitious 
adventure. It is impossible to conceive a more 
tangled skein of narrative, and the auth6r could 
scarcely expect that any reader would take the 
pains to unravel it. In fact, no one at present re- 
gards this poem in any other light than as a gal- 
lery of allegorical pictures, no otherwise connected 
than by the relation several of them bear to one 
common hero. It would be no easy matter to 
form one consistent allegory of any single book, 
and to explidn the emblematical meaning of every 
adventure ascribed to its particular knight. Yet 
in many instances the allegory is siifHcicntly plain 
and well-supported ; and to run through the work 
as some readers do, merely amusing themselves 
vith a tissue of marvellous incidents, like those of 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, without 
any search after the << truth severe in fidr}' fiction 
drest,*' is a degradation of the author, and an in- 
justice to themselves. 

A hint which I have given you concerning fiev' 
Mcverance will perhaps make you cast an eye on 
the length of this work, and inquire whether you 
are expected to go through tlie whole. Although 
ive possess but one half of the author's design, 
£ix of his books being said to have perished at sea, 
I am not so unreasonable as to enjoin an uninter- 
rupted 
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ruptcd pernsal of the long^ andy it must be con- 
flossed, rather tedious succession of combats, en- 
chantments, and romantic adventures w^Iiich fills 
tlie six remaining^ ones. All I w ish is to give you 
a full taste of bis pec\iliar excellencies, ^vhich 
you will find to consist in wonderful strength of 
painting, and an inexhaustible invention in the cre- 
ations of fancy. When you have got through 
the two legends of Holiness and Temperance, you 
will perhaps find your curiosity so much awaken- 
ed as to induce you to proceed. In the fii'st of 
these you cannot fail to be struck with t!ie allegory 
of Despair, which in force of painting and correct- 
ness of application yields to no fiction of the kind, 
antftnt or modem. Indeed, its effect is very much 
owing to the near approach the fiction makes to 
reality. Substitute to tlie Grnius qf De^/tair a 
gloomy fanatic employed in preaching the terrific 
doctrines of reprobation and eternal misery, and 
you convert the phantom into a human being. 
There will then remain nothing more of the super- 
natural than some of the accompaniments. He 
accomplishes his purpose entirely in the natural 
way of persuasion, and his subtle arguments are 
admirably adapted to plunge the soul into that 
state of desperation wliich is preparatory to self- 
destruction. Their gradual operation upon the 
mind of the Red-cross Knight is managed with 
great skill ; and words never drew a picture of 

more 
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more vWid expression tlian that of the final parpx- 
fun of his passion i 

He to him naght t tfagger tharpe ud keeB» 
And gave U him in hind : hit hand did qtulnb 
And tremble like t leafe of aqrfn grccne. 
And tronbled blood throogh bis pale face wu leem 
Tb come and goe with tkUngi firom the health 
Ai It a ranning messenger had been. 
At last resolT*d to work his final smarts 
He lilted up hit hand, that backe agaioc dU itait. 

The cave of Mammon in the second book is ex- 
tremely rich in scenery and figures, and impresses 
the imagination with the wonders of an Arabian 
tale. The danger impending over the Knight of 
Temperance were he to touch the least part of the 
riches displayed before his eyes, is a fine stroke of 
moral allegory, well exemplifying the nature of av- 
arice. The whole fable of the Bower of Bliss is 
highly poetical, but its beauties are chiefly copied 
from Tasso and Ariosto. 

It could not be expected that so copious an in- 
Tention as that of Spenser, at so early a period of 
English literature, sliould be uniformly regulated 
by propriety and good taste. We roust not be 
Boiprised, therefore, to find many of his ima^s 
dbg^sting and extravagant ; and his allegories 
frequently r^dered incongruous by the mixture 
^ objects of reality with objects of similitude^ 

Thus 
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Thus Error Is made to disgorge both beok» and 
refuilea : the former belong to the intellectual no^ 
lion of error as an abstract quality ; the latter, to 
its type or representatirei imaged under the form 
of a serpent-like monster. It will be an useful 
exercise to eicaffUTte his fictions iii this ffespecti 
and to detect their inconsistencies. In truth, the 
allegorist, who undertakes to create, as it were, a 
nature of things of his own, peopled with id^as in- 
stead of substances, engages in a task more ardu- 
ous than he is probably aware of, and is fortunate 
if he avoids absurdities. 

The language of Spenser will appear to you im- 
aouth, and at first scarcely intelligible'. In reality^ 
it was that of no one period, but was framed by the 
author with a large admixture of obsolete words 
and phrases, in order t^ give it the venerable air o£ 
antiquity. Other poets of different countries have 
practised the same artifice, which, I confess, appear* 
to me unworthy of true genius. There are, iad^dy 
in most languages, expressions of peculiar energy 
aad significance) which hare been preserved for 
poetic use after they have ceased to make a part 
of common ^eech. But this privilege iii- qvXy ^^Mi 
to theis intHnsic value ; and when it is extendof 
to mich terms as have been replaced by more 8^ 
ones, the only effect is rudeness and incoAgrttity. 
Spenser, however, had another reason for the latt« 
tilde he ba» aaaonied in his vocabulary* The^ 

measure 
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Ttieasure he has employed nearly resembles the 
-ottava rima or eight-lined stanza of the ItaHanS) 
•with a terminating alexandiine. This obliged 
him to provide four, and three, similar rhymes for 
each ; which, in the English language, is a bur- 
thensome task, and it is extraordinary that any 
one should find patience enough to accomplish it 
in a performance of the length of the Faery 
Queen. He could surmount the difficulty only by- 
taking every advantage that poetical license would 
allow •; and he has therefore made no scruple of 
forcing into the service of rhyme every word of 
ajiy age or parentage which, however imperfectly, 
would accommodate itself to the sense. If an en- 
emy to rhyme wished to argue against it from 
the improprieties of diction to which it gives rise, 
he might find proofs of the fact in every page of 
this poem ; and certainly there can be no gratifi- 
cation derived from such a complicated system of 
rhyme which it is worth while tp purchase at such 
a price. The stanza of Spenser, however, pos- 
sesses a fulness of melody which is extremely 
pleasing to the ear. On this account, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of execution, it has been 
x»pied by several poets, who have managed it with 
extraordinary address. They have generally, at 
the same time, adopted many of the obsolete 
words of the author ; a practice which succeeds 
well in parody or burlesque, but appears to mc 
ill-suited to grave and dignified topics. Some of 

these 
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these imitations, however, are poems of considera- 
ble merit. I shall point out one or two to youi 
notice. 

Perhaps the most pleasing of all allegorical 
poems in Spenser's manner is Thomson's " CastU 
of Indolence." It is, indeed, one of the capita 
performances of this writer, and would alone hav< 
entitled him to poetical eminence. The descrip 
tion with which it opens presents a most delight 
ful rural scene, and prepares the mind for a fii 
vorable hearing of the subsequent address of thi 
wizard or enchanter Indolence. This potent beinf 
is represented as acting, like Spenser's Despair 
by the force of persuasion ; and a more eloquent 
harangue is nowhere to be met with than tha 
which the poet puts into his mouth. I know not 
indeed, whether it is not almost too persuasive foi 
the moral effect of the piece, especially when en 
forced by the delicious picture of the life led ii 
this mansion of pleasure. No wonder that th< 
poet himself was too well disposed to becooie t 
subject of the Power whose allurements he si 
feelingly describes ; and we may believe that h< 
^oke from his heart when he exclaimed 

IfcapM the xutle of the Sire of sln« 

▲h ! where shall I so iweet a dwelling fiodl 

Yet the bkrd of Industry id a truly animatei 
orator ; and the reader b judicously left under thi 

imprestio 
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impression of liis strains, which may finally in- 
cline the balance to the right bide. 

The birth and education of the Knight of Arts 
and Industry, with Lis progress through different 
countiics in the glorious labour of civilizing man- 
kind, is a fine piece of allegorical personification. 
His final settlement in Britain is a patiiotic ideay 
which has foundation enough in truth to obtain 
ready admission with an English reader, whose 
bosom cannot fail to glow with the noble eulogy 
pronounced on his country : 



He llkM the soil, he HkM the clement iklet. 
He Uk*d the verdant hill* and flowery plainf. 
Be thii my great, my choten kle, he ctiea i 
This, while my loboara Liberty stutaintt 
Thii queen of ocean all aMauIt disdains, &c. 

Some of the subordinate personifications are 
touched with great spirit ; such as those of the 
diseases to wliich the votaries of indolence become 
a prey. It is to be observed, however, that they 
are made passive rather than active beings, distin- 
guished merely by the symptoms of those mala- 
dies they are supposed to infiict. This is a kind ;f 
of incongruity from which allegory is rarely free. 
It is so obvious a mode of chai^acterising one of 
these fancy-formed persons, to imbue him strongly 
with the quality meant to be represented, tliat 
poets have seldom adopted any other. Thus, An- 
p ger 
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^er is painted as a man in a fit of rage ; Fear, ^s 
-t>ne flying from a terrific object ; and the like* 
This method succeeds very well when they arc 
only figures represented in a show or pageant ; 
but when they are made actors in a fable, a difFi- 
cuUy often arises as to the manner of their agency. 
For if the quality be of a passive or quiescent na- 
ture, its employment in any violent action, such 
as that oT encountering a foe, or destroying a vic- 
tim, appears an inconginiity. Diseases figured as 
fmtirnU arc very unfit for agents ; for what is the 
action of Lethargy « with deadly sleep opprest," 
t)r " svroin and unwieldy" Hydropsy ? Thomson 
has strain gel y <:on founded the two conditions of 
moling and suifcring. In the compass of four lines 
he has the Tertian « shaking bis chilly wings ;" 
the " sleepless** Gout " counting the rooming 
clocks ;" and Apoplexy " knocking down Intem- 
jjerance." I shall not pursue this vein of criticism 
any further, but leave you to examine particular 
instunces according to tl^ rules resulting from the 
preceding observations. 

We have several other allegorical pieces written 
in Spenser's style and manner, and deserving the 
praise of ingenuity ; but I do not wish to detain 
you longer with a species of fiction which, when 
managed with the greatest skill, is apt to prove 
tiresome. In fact, however we may admire the 
dexterity with which abstract qualities are convert- 
ed 
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cd into persons, and engaged in adventures suitable 
to their natvirc, the want of reality must ever ren- 
der such a fable little interesting, and the reader's 
mind will be perpetually distracted between atten- 
tion to the obvious story and to the concealed 
meaning. A well-contrived allegory is a contin- 
ued riddle or enigma ; and there are few who- arc 
not soon fatigued with the exertion necessary for a 
full comprehension of such a piece of artifice. I 
shall therefore dismiss the imitators of Spcn^scr 
vfith the notice of one who has employed his man- 
ner for a different purpose^ that of giving a sort of 
burlesque dignity to a subject drawn from humble, 
life. 

The " School -mistress** of Shenstone is ac-^ 
counted the happiest effort of that writer, who is 
distinguished rather for elegance of sentiment than 
for high poetic powers. He hns here, however, 
presented us with a work of great excellence ; for 
a performance which was never read without plea- 
sure and interest, and was never forgotten by any 
reader, well deserves that title. It somewhat re- 
sembles Gay's pastorals in exactness of delineation, 
and the mixture of the comic with the tender ; 
but Shenstone is more seriously pathetic tl.an that 
writer. Nothing can be more natural than tJio 
portrait of the good dame with all the little acccm- 
paniments of her dwelling and garden. Tl.e inci- 
dent of the poor little boy under correction is at 

the 
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the same time humorous and touching ; and hard 
must be the heart which b not moved to sympa- 
thy when 

HIc Utcle diter detb bit perU see. 

The children sporting; on the green, and the 
tempting dainlies " galling full sore th' unmoney'd 
wight," are circumstances of much simple beauty. 
Trivial as is the topic of the piece, I know few 
poems which display more good sense or a more 
benevolent heart. It is one of those which leave 
impressions not only pleasing but meliorating. 
From the time I first read it, the view of children 
at play has excited in me sensations of tender plea- 
sure that I can scarcely describe ; and I seldoi^i 
fail mentally to repeat 

Heav*n shield Uidr ihort^livcd ptttfann ! J imploic 



Farewell I 
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We have lately, roy dear Mary, wandered so far 
into the regions of fancy, that there is nothing of 
the artificial and recondite character in poetry 
which may not now take its turn. ' I shall there- 
fore make you acquainted with a writer once not 
surpassed in fame by any English poet, though 
now almost consigned to negle€tv..the witty and 
ingenious Cowley. He has undergone this fate 
not through want of genius, for he was at the 
head of his class, but through the radical defects 
of that kind of writing which he adopted in com- 
pliance with the bad taste of the age. Almost ev- 
ery writer, both in prose and verse, who then 
aimed at reputation, sought to distinguish himself 
by the novelty and remoteness of his conceptions, 
by the faculty of combining the most dissimilar 
ideas, and finding out hidden resemblances in 
things the most unlike. Their object was to daz- 
zle and surprise ; and, in attaining this, they ne- 
cessarily missed the much superior ends of aiTect- 
ing and persuading. They struck out latent 
sparks of meaning from the collision of wordsv 
but such as just flashed and disappeared. This 
class of poets has been termed the metajihyaical ; 
f 2 au<4 
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and Dr. Johsson has subjoined to his life of 
Cowlejr a character of them, illustrated by exam- 
ples from their works, which is a most entertain- 
ing and instructive piece of criticism, and well 
merits a perusal. You will think it sufficiently 
excuses you from reading any other of these au- 
thors ; and I by no means wish you to take more 
of Cowley himself than so much as may agreeably 
acquaint you with his style and manner. Such 
are the number and variety of his pieces, that I 
believe I must take upon myself the office of point- 
ing out to you individually those which in my opia- 
ion are best worth your notice. 

Of his « Miscellanies," the ode entitled « Of 
Wit" is remarkable as an exercise of the quality 
it describes. You will probably derive no accurate 
idea of it from his description ; but it is singular 
that he should enumerate among the defects of 
those who aim at wit, some of the characteristics 
of his own school. Thus, censuring the profu- 
sion with whicii glittering thoughts are somctimea 
heaped together, he says, 

Yet *tU not to adorn and gild each part ; 

That chows more cost than art. 
Jewels at nose and lips but iH appear : 
Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

He further ob8er>-e8, that it is not wit 

upon all things to obtrude 

Aud force sooie odd slaiilUttdc. 
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The poem " On the Death of Mr. William Her- 
vey" has more of the heart in it than is usual witk 
Cowley. In that respect it may be advantageously 
compared with Milton's LycidaSy which, like this, 
is the lamentation of one academic youth for an- 
other. The following stanza is particularly nat- 
ural and touching : 

He was my fHend, the truest friend on earth ; ' 

A strong and mighty influence joln'd our Urth : 
Nor did we envy the most sounding nam9 

By friendship giv'n of old to fame. 
Vone but his brethren he and sisters knew 

Whom the kind youth prefirrr'd to me j 

And cv*en in that we did ?gree. 
For much above myself I lov'd than too. 

The ballad called << A Chronicle" is certainlf 
the sprightliest pleasantest thmg of the class in 
our language. The idea of comparing a succes- 
sion of mistresses to a line of sovereigns is sup- 
ported with wonderful fancy and vivacity ; and the 
concluding enumeration of the arts and instruments 
of fcmiile sway is very eieg^tly sportive. The 
talent of trifling with grace is commonly thought 
no part of English genius ; but our liveliest neigh- 
bours may be challenged to produce a happier 
trifle tlian this chronicle. Cowtey has displayed 
similar ease and vivacity of style in his " Anacre- 
ontiqucs," which are free translations or paraphra- 
ses of tlio Greek bard » and in his '< Acme and 

SeptimUiSf'* 
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Septiniius/' from the Latin poet Catullus. In all 
these pieces the verse is generally smooth and the 
expression natural. 

The " Complaint/' besides its poetical merit, is 
interesting from its reference to the writer's own 
life and character. He gives himself the title of 
« the melancholy Cowley," and, like many others 
,of the fraternity, attributes all his ill success in the 
world to his devotion to the Muse. He recounts 
his disappointments not without a degree of dig' 
nity ; but it is unpleasant to find a man of genius 
and learning participating so much with the vul- 
gar in his feelings respecting fortune, "idyer has 
shown a more elevated spirit where, having just 
touched upon the theme of neglected merit, he 
checks himself with << Enough ! the plaint dis* 
dain." 

The '* Hytnn to Light" is a piece in his best 
peculiar manner. It abounds with imagery as 
splendid and changeable as the matter which 
is its subject, and resembles that galaxy to which 
he has dispraisingly compared superabundant wit. 
The verse is extremely melodious, and the die* 
tion often exquisitely poetical. The thoughts are 
sometimes fine, sometimes fanciful ; but upon the 
whole it is a work of which Cowley alone was 
capable. 

The set of poems connected by the title of 
« The Misttess," though termed ^ love verses," 

have 
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have as little real love in them as if they were 
written on a system of logic. They are, in hcit, 
exercises of wit upon certain given topics, which 
might have been composed by an academic or 
monk in a cloister, who had never known the 
hit sex but from bcfeks. They are not proper to 
be presented to a young lady in the mass, yet one 
who could pick skilfully might find some harm- 
less amusement. I shall, however, only desire you 
to read the two pieces " For Hope," and " Against 
Hope," as being extraordinary specimens of that 
inventive ingenuity which can turn a thought eifr- 
ery possible way, and illustrate it by every ima- 
inable comparison. There is a pretty epig^ram- 
inatic stanza in the piece entitled ^^ The Waiting^ 
Maid," which you may perhaps recollect as quoted 
in the Spectator s 

Th* adorning thee with so much 94 

U bat « bwrbATOiM fktll } 
Tto like the potaoning of a dart 

Too apt before to kill. 

• 

Probably the greatest effort of Cowley in his own 
estimation was his ^^ Pindaric Odes," a species of 
composition for which, according to his idea of ity 
be might seem well fitted, from the unrestrained 
variety of his conceptions. He made his first 
essays in a free version of some of Pindar's odesi 
which I will not desire you to peruse ; for what 

amusement 
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amusement are you likely to find in the obscure 
tales of antient mythology, and the adulation of 
forgotten horse-racers ? His own Pindarics arc 
more worthy objects of curiosity, though it is al- 
lowed that he mistook his genius in aiming at the 
aublime which in him soon Ibses itself in extrav- 
agance, or sinks into familiar trifling* His 
thoughts and measures are equally unbridlod, and 
run wildly without purpose or object. There are 
however, some fine strains of both which will re- 
pay the search ; and one advantage to be derived 
from all Cowley's productions is, that they can-^ 
not be hurried over in a negligent perusal, but 
reqmre attendon to discover and taste their beau- 
ties. But that you may not waste this atten- 
tion unprofitably, I will mention as the odes most 
likely to entertain you, " The Resurrection," ** The 
Muse," and " Life and Fame." 

Cowley's genius was still lest fitted for epic 
potry than pindaric. His unfinished attempt in 
this way entitled " Davidcis" may therefore be 
safely neglected, for its few splendid passages do 
not compensate the tediousness and bad taate of 
the whole. I would wish you, however, to torn 
to the third book, 1. 785, where you will find a very 
poetical and melodious lyric ode, supposed to be 
addressed by Darid to Michal. It is extraordinary 
that this poet, who, from this and others of his 
productions, appears to have had a very nice per- 
ception 
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teption of metrical Tnelody^ sbould have been 
babitualiy so negligent in his versification, which 
in general is fuH of false prosody^ and is bound 
by no rules. The poets of the metaphysical school 
Were particularly subject to this fault, which was 
probably owing to their fullness of thought, that 
was continually struggling for utterance, and al- 
lowed no time or place for correct modulation. 
Donne, the father of this school, was so careless 
in tlds respect, that his pieces can scarcely be 
termed verse ; and his example seems to have 
jwrvcrted the rest. 

Some of Cowley's most pleasing poetical effu* 
aions are inserted in his prose essays, which are 
very agreeably written, and may be recommend- 
ed to your perusal. They are printed along with 
his poems. Many of them (both the prose aiid 
the verse intermixed) turn upon that taste for rural 
retirement which was a ruling passion in hitn, or, 
at least, appeared ^ to himself. The images of 
tuch a life are so generally delightful, that nature 
teems to have pronounced it the condition best 
suited to human beings ; yet there are too many 
examples of disappointment in the happiness it 
was expected to afford ; and Cowley himself, when 
he was enabled to put his wishes into execution, 
feund the most essential part wanting, a tempef 
Ibr enjoyment. A truly amiable character, how- 
'treVf shines through his writings^ and their serious 

striins 
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stniins are all calculated to promote sentiments of 
piety and pi;i]anthropy. 

From the grave and the sportive employment 
of wit, we may naturally proceed to the use of it 
in satire and hurlcsque ; and in Butler's " Hudi- 
bras" we shall find an example of this kind which 
stands unrivalled in the poetic art. The purpose 
of this work was to throw ridicule upon that party 
which subverted the monarchy and church of 
England in the time of Charles I. Their reign, 
indeed, was over before the appearance of this 
poem, and it might seem unnecessary to attack a 
humiliated faction ; yet their principles were far 
from being extinct, and to expose them to con* 
tempt was no mean service to the opposite cause. 
Accordingly, Hudibras bixame a great favourite 
ifith the court and royalists : it was relished by a 
king who was liimself a man of wit, and its severe 
ity gratified tlie party animosity of those who 
perhaps valued it on no other account. At this dis* 
tance of time it is read merely as a literary per* 
forraance ; and its merits ai^ fairly estimated 
without scrutiniiting the justice of its satire, ot the 
motives of its autlior. 

The fable of this burlesque heroic is copied 
from Don Quixote. It consists of the adventuiTa 
of a fictitious knight-errant and his squire, who 
are the representatives of the two most prevalent 

sects 
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sects among the parlianientarians,..<the presbyte- 
rian and independent. The knight is described as 
a man of multifarious but whimsical and pedantio 
erudition ; the squire, as a prating and dogmatical 
^natic ; and both, as deeply tinctured with hypoc- 
risy and knavery. The piece has less action than 
conversation. The author's talent does not seem 
to have Iain in the invention of incident, but he is 
inexhaustible in matter of argument and all that 
relates to opinions. So much learning was per- 
haps never since the days of Rabelais applied to a * 
comic purpose. He likewise possessed the faculty 
of bringing together the most dissimilar ideas, and 
linking them by odd and fanciful connexions,. ..the 
characteristic of ludicrous wit. He had, withal, a 
fund of good sense and observation of mankind^ 
which gave him a clear perception of the ridiculous 
in manners and character. Besides the leading 
topics of his satire, he has incidentally touched 
upon several other points in which men are delu- 
ded by false science or grave imposition ; so that 
he is a writer not only to be laughed with, but 
from whom real instruction is to be derived ; and 
he has furnished a variety of sentences which, en- 
forced by the humorous language in which they 
are expressed, have passed into proverbiid maxims. 
No one has contributed more than he to throw 
ridicule upon the imposture of judicial astrology, 
which was a folly once extremely prevalent, and by 
no means wor^ out at the |>eriod of his writing. 
q You 
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You will readily conceive that a work which 
corresponds to the preceding description is not 
calculated for hasty and uninformed readers ; and 
indeed the learned and historical allusions in Hudi- 
bras are so numerous, that they have afforded 
ample matter for the annotations of scholars. It 
^ill be necessary for you to procure some assist* 
ance of this kind ; nor will I promise, after all, 
that you will enter enough into the spirit of the 
performance to derive much pleasure from it. 
There arc defects which will not fail to strike you. 
It draj<s towards the conclusion ; yet it is an unfin- 
ished work, nor does it clearly appear what the 
author intended to make of it. Tlie personages 
of the story are so contemptible^ that no one cares 
what is to become of them. It must also be con- 
fessed, that the diction and imagery arc not fi*ec 
from coarseness and vulgarity^ Butler has beea 
famous for his double rhymes, wldch often, from 
'their oddity, heighten the ludicrousncss of tlic 
matter ; yet they are frequently halting and im- 
perfect, and the style and versificaticn in general 
are careless and slovenly. In these respects he is 
much inferior to Swift, wlio, with more ease and 
^rue familiarity, luis also, in his best pieces, an air 
of good company wliich Butler wantt^ 

I shall direct your attention to one more poet 
of the witty class, who deserves a distinguiahed 
place among original writers^ though making a 

BiKiall 
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small figure in the collection from the bulk of his 
productions. This is Green, a modem author, 
principally known by his admirable poem on " The 
Spleen." His purpose in this work was to suegest 
the most effectual preservatives against a foe to 
human happiness, which was a great object of 
dread half a century ago under the name he has 
adopted, and is not less formidable at present 
under those of iow spirits and weak nerves. Like 
a skilful physician, he enumerates the causes of 
this mental disease, and the most potent antidotes 
to their influence ; and he offers a remedy for a fit 
of the spleen in his poem itself, made up of a most 
agreeable compound of shrewd observation, lively 
description, and rational philosophy, seasoned with 
wit and fancy. Butler himself has not in the same 
compass more striking assemblages of remo^ 
ideas. Green is particularly happy in allusion, or 
the application of known facts, or passages from 
authors, in a new sense. Thus, recommending 
exercise as a cure for the spleen, he says, 

FUog but a stofw, t^e Giant dieib 

News he calls " the manna of a day ;** and 
speaking of the power of beauty over old-age, 
which " blood long congealed liquefies ;" he adds, 
alluding to the ptetended miracle of St. Jimuaiius^s 
head, 

Trae miracle, and fairly done 

By heada whicb arc ador'd when on. 
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His metaphors are often exceedingly apt and 
striking. He gives Spleen a magic*lantem, v^ith 
which she throws frightful figures over the scene 
•ef life. The precise religionists^ he says| 

.... Mtnplei of heart-diettcd gr«ct 
Expotc in 4um-slMi of ^ t^^* 

Poems are << the hop-grounds of the brain ;** 
and scruple is the << spasm of the mind." These 
images sometimes shoot into short aIlegoides> verf 
ingeniously supported ; of which the compansoli 
of law to a foresty and the voyage of life with which 
the piece concludes, are examples. The latter is 
a common idea ; but I am acquainted with no in- 
stance in which it is wrought up with so many 
well-adapted particulars. 

The philosophy of Green is not of the exalted 
kind which has been adopted by some of the moral 
poets whose works have come before you, but 
which perhaps has rather adorned their verse than 
directed tlieir conduct. His is a refined decent 
epicurism > not however devoid of generous prin- 
ciples. He seems to have despaired of rendering 
the world wiser or better, but to have aimed at 
rendering himself so. He has sketched the plan 
of life he desired to lead, in a wish, thati of all the 
poetical castle-building I ever met with, appears te 
me the most reasonable. I doubt not| however, 

thai 
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-that in practice, the want of steady employment 
would be found to deduct greatly from the imagi* 
nary felicity ; and that all the other sources of 
pleasure which he so agreeably describes would 
prore inadequate to repel the intrusions of spleen. 
As his system is exclusively calculated for our 
sex, I find nothing in it of the preceptive kind to 
recommend to you, except that you should en- 
deavour, with him, to become one of those votaries 
o£ Contentment, 

By hafypy akhetny of mind 

WU« turn to pkanire all they f.nd. 

Green's other pieces are all worth your perusal. 
" The Sparrow and Diamond" is a lively picture 
of the struggle between avarice and tenderness ii> 
a female breast. The " Seeker," and the poem 
" On Barclay's Apology," may halfjtempt you to 
turn quaker, for which sect the author had a mani- 
fest partiality. The " Grotto" must be at least^ 
twice read before it is fully comprehendec^ ; but it 
will repay that labour. It is as witty and poetical 
as his " Spleen," though strangely desultory. 

Green ranks among the minor poets ; but I 
confess I would sacrifice many writers of whole 
tomes in the collection rather thao part with^ 
him. 

H 2 To 
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To the triumvirate in this letter I am not tempi* 
ed to make any addition ; I therefore close the 
subject with subscribing myself 

Your truly affectionate^ &c« 
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Havik6 thus, my dear pupil, in a method per-> 
haps scarcely perceptible to you, but never absent 
from my own mind, led you through all the prin- 
cipal departments of poetical compoution, in such 
manner as to afford you a comparative view of 
the productions of the most eminent English 
writers in each, I shall now, without further re- 
^rd to method, point out to you some of those 
amon^ the remainder who appear to me best 
worthy of your attention, and give you my ideas 
of their peculiar excellencies. Such an exercise 
of the judgment may spare yeu much fruitless 
and tiresome reading ; for so little selection has 
been employed on the volumes that fill your 
shelves, that a considerable portion of them^ 
though dignified with a place among those enti- 
tled " the English Poets," by way of distinction, 
are characterised only by dull mediocrity, or taste- 
less rant. I do not assert that they contain noth- 
ing worthy of perusal ; but a great passion for 
poetry and abundance of leisure are requisite to 
compensate the labour of the search. 

It would be unjust to confound with such unsuc- 
cessful votaries of the Muscs^ Txckell, the friend 

of 
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of Addison, and, in some degree, the rival of 
Pope. Few poets of that age equal him in ele- 
gance of diction and melody of versification ; 
and if he does not display powers of invention of 
the first class, his thoughts generally please by 
their justness and ingenuity. None of his pieces 
are void of some appropriate merit. The poem 
" On the Prospect of Peace" is one of the best of 
the political class : its adulatory strains are not 
trite and vulgar, but expand in an agreeable variety 
of imagery. The " Imitation of the Prophecy of 
Nereus,** and the " Epistle to a Gentleman at 
Avignon," possess much merit as party poems ; 
but the union of party and poetry will probably 
afford you little pleasure. " Kensington Garden** 
is a pretty fancy *piece ; not correct, indeed, in its 
mythology, since it blends the fiction of the fairy 
system with that of the heathen deities,....but ele- 
gant and picturesque 19 its descriptions. 

" Colin and Lucy" you have probably met with 
in song-collections, where it has a place as one of 
the most beautiful of modern ballads. The pa« 
thetic strain which he has there touched upon in 
a fictitious subject, he has pursued in reality on 
occasion of the death of his great friend and pat- 
ron Addison. His elegiac poem on this event has 
perhaps no superior of its class in the language, 
for the justness of its sentiments, and the terious 
dignity of its poetry. The picture of the funeral 

in 
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and literary character of the deceased, and the 
strokes of feeling for personal loss> have all that 
stamp of truth) which interests beyond tke most 
brilliant creations of the imagination. I have al- 
ready made a comparison between the exertions 
of Milton and of Cowley on a similar topic. Not- 
withstanding their superiority of fame and gemusy 
I do not hesitate to give the preference to this 
piece of Tickell, if it be the province of elegiac 
poetry to touch the heart, rather than to amuse 
the fancy. 

Tickell was probably incapable of reaching tibe 
loftiness of the highest kind of lyric poetry, yet 
his <( Ode to the Earl of Sunderland," on his in- 
stallation at Windsor, is a composition of great 
merit. It has, indeed, no daring flights, no rapid 
transitions, no sublime obscurities : it proceeds 
in a clear and even tenor of elevation ; and the 
poet's ilame, like' that of the hero he celebrates, 
<< burns calmly in his breast." There is, how- 
ever, much spirit in the description of the knights 
of former times, 

Tlie flow'r of cldnlty I ivho dreir 
V^itb tlnew*d arm the ttnbborn yew. 
Or with heav*d poienuce dear'd the fiel^i 
Or who in jufts amd toomeys skUI'd, 
Before their ladies eyes renown*d, 

IVcw hone and honemin to the ground. 

A more 
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A more ingenious comparison can scarcely be 
found, than that between the modem knights of 
the garter who have been admitted on account of 
civic and pacific merits, and the " gentler con- 
stellations" placed in the heavens by " lettered 
Greece." The sentiments of this piece are wise 
and laudable ; and the regularity of the measure 
suits the style and subject. 

I am in doubt whether to recommend to your 
notice a poem once famous, the <' Dispensary" of 
Dr. Garth. It ranks among the mock-heroic, 
a species of composition, in which an uncommon 
union of wit and poetry is requisite to ensure 
success. Its subject was of a too confined and 
temporary nature to be long interesting^ nor indeed, 
when recent, was it distinguished for humour. 
There is some good serious poetry in it, though 
unskilfully introduced. On the whole, it has not 
much claim to escape tlie oblivion to which it 
seems hastening. 

About the same period there were two drftmatic 
writers of great eminence, Conoreve and RowSf 
the first in comedy, the second in tragedy ; who, 
besides, obtained reputation in other kinds of 
poetry, and are received among the English po- 
ets. Yet they are now little read in that capaci- 
ty, and only a few of their compositions deserve 
attention. If Dr. Johnson's sentence be just, 
that Comqrsve's miscellaneous pieces <^ sh^w lit- 
tle 
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recommend them at all to your perusal ; and indeed 
the little that is good in them is scarecly worth 
the pains of selecting from the bad or indifTtrent. 
I may, however, just mention his " Ode on Mrs. 
Arabella Hunt singing," which has sometliing 
at least very like fine poetry, with a mixture of 
something equally like nonsense. The descrip- 
tion of Silence personified, with its accompaniments, 
is carried much beyond the power of the most 
vigorous conception to follow. Try what image 
you can " body forth" from these lines ; 

An antknt tigh he tits ifpoti, 

Whote memory of aound h long since gone^ 

And purposely annihilated for his throne. 



A melancholy thought, condens*d to air« 
8tol*n from a lover in despair. 
Like a thin mantle, serves to wrap 
In fluid folds bJi vislqyary shape* 

We have had painters daring enough to pour^ 
tray Milton's Death, though it had '< no shape 
distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ;" but 
he would be a bolder ardst who should attempt & 
figure of Congreve's Silence. 

In his '' Elegy on Cynthia Weeping and not 
speaking" he indulges his fancy less, and more 
consults the natural expression of feeling. That 
he was well able to ally passion with poetry^ he 

has 
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has proved by hk sin^e tragedy of « The 
Mourning Bride,*' wl 
toiples of this union. 



Mourning Bride,*' which presents some fine ex- 



RowE, however, stands at the head of our 
poetical tragedians ; and were the "Srama our sub* 
ject, I should venture some remarks upon trago 
dy considered as a pocniy which might perhaps 
support a higher estimate of his merits than mo- 
dern taste seems to have established. Of his 
general poetry, his " Translation of Lucan's Phar- 
salia" is the most considerable work, and it main- 
tains a respectable rank among our metrical ver- 
sions of the classics. It has, however, that fault 
from which poetical translation is seldom free, 
exaggeration ; and this, as the original is inclin- 
ed to extravagance, has betrayed him into some 
whimsical instances of bombast. He likewise 
runs into prolixity : but to transfuse the sense of 
one of the most nervously concbe of Latin wri- 
ters into English couplets, is a task of so much 
difficulty, that it claims liberal allowance. 

Of his miscellaneous pieces, I (:an only reoont* 
mend to you as excellent, three pastoral ballads} 
which, for tenderhess and true simplicity, appear 
to me almost unequalled in that kind of compo- 
sition. <^ Despairing beside a clear stream'* is 
written in a measure which has since become po- 
pular by being adopted by Shenstone and otfaeni; 
In its subject, it may be advantageously compared 

with 
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with Prior's " Alexis," which it surpasses in 
natural expression. " The Contented Shepherd'* 
very pleasingly personates that unarobitious cha- 
racter whicli is supposed to mark the true lover, 
to whom the affection of his mistress is more 
than all the world besides. The piece written on 
the sickness of the lady addressed in the former, 
to whom he was afterwards united, is exquisitely 
tender and pathetic. These humble productions 
place Rowe higher in my estimation as a poet, 
than his elaborate birth-day odes, and political eulo- 
gies ; yet the poem to lord Godolphin upon our 
military successes is no mean performance. 

The title of « Fables for the Ladies" will na- 
turally attract your attention to a work of Ed- 
ward Moore. This author was a man of parts 
and agreeable pleasantry, and is known as well 
by his periodical paper « The World," as by 
his poems, and plays of " The Foundling" and 
"The Gamester." His « Fables" are written in, 
an easy familiar style, and possess considerable 
merit, both moral and descriptive. Most of them^ 
indeed, have the fault so common in this species 
of fiction^— that of neglecting the proper nature 
and manners of the animals, introduced, and mak- 
ing them mere human creatures in a brutal form. 
Who can yield a momentary absent to auch a 
supposition as that of a leopardess courted by a 
monkey, fo^ and goat ; or of a ewc-lamb mar- 
R ried 
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lied to a wolf? The prefaces to the fables are 
often sprightly and elegant moral lessons, which 
derive little additional force from the subsequent 
fictions. Such is that against neglect of neat- 
ness, beginning, 



Why, CdU, Iff your tpreadlng wiii^ 
So loose, to ncKUcently Uc'd t 



that against affectation ; 



I hate the face, however fair. 
That carries as affected air r 



and that which describes 



The nymph who walks the pobUc ttreeti. 
And sett her cap at all the meett. 



It will be an useful task to commit these short 
pieces to memory, as mementos for the regUla* 
lion of conduct in what the French call lt9 fietitei 
morale»j and which are by no means of trifling 
importance^ to your sex. 

The three concluding^ pieces, written by Hkkrt 
Brooke, author of « The Fool of Quality," rise 
much beyond the rest in point of poetry. They 
have not, indeed, much of the character of &ble, 
for which species of composition tjiey are too 
long, and superabundant in sentlfhent in ^pn>p6r' 
lion to the narrative ; but they are deliglrtful aa mo-* 

ral 
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ral tales. The description of conjugal affection 
in the " S^wirrow and Dove" is charming ; and 
the fall of innocence and its recovery in the " Fe- 
male Seducers" is both highly poetical and sweet- 
ly pathetic. The address of Virtue to the " lit- 
tle trembler" is particularly striking, and partakes 
of the sublime. 

The poems of Lord Lytteltox may be re- 
commended to you, as certain to afford some 
pleasure, and free from every thing that can of- 
fend. Elegance of language, delicacy and pro- 
priety of sentiment, and att even tenor of correct 
versification, are their characteristics. These 
are qualities, indeed, to be found in many of the 
poets of a refined age, and of themselves arc in- 
sufficient to raise a writer to distinction ; but Lyt- 
telton has some peculiar claims to notice, espec- 
ially from the fair sex. He appears to have felt 
the tender passion with equal ardour and purity> 
and to haye fulfilled every duty both of a lover and 
a husband. In the former capacity his most con- 
siderable production is " The Progress of Love" 
in four eclogues. Of this, Dr. Johnson thinks 
it sufficient to say that " it is a fiantoral ;" which 
title, in his estimation, implied affectation and 
insipidity. I do not think it the better for the 
mixture of pastoral fiction, which is supported 
only by the trite language and imagery of rural 
life \ but one who has felt love will probably give 

the 
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the aut^ or the credit of having entered with success 
into the various turns of that passion. His 
** Songs" and other short poems are agreeable 
displays of that tender affection which at length 
rendered him happy in a well-sorted connubial 
union ; as his " Monody" is the expression of 
those sentiments of past felicity and present grief 
wliich succeeded the untimely dissolution of that 
tie. Tliis piece, however, is rather an eloquent 
enumeration of topics of praise and regret, than 
the artless effusion of uncontrolled emotions : 
yet there are some strokes of natural and pa- 
thetic lamentation which cannot fail to excite 
sympathy. 

Lord Lyttelton has shown his friendship for the 
fair-sex by an epistle of " Advice," which, not- 
withstanding the ridicule bestowed upon it by lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, may be read with 
pleasure and advantage. Though a very young 
adviser at that time, he displays no inconsiderable 
knowledge of character and manners. I must, 
however, enter a protest against the following 
maxim : 

One only care your gentle breasts should moT«| 
Th* important business of your life is hvt* 

Unless love be here used in the extended sense 
«f all the charities of life^ ail that is endearing 

and 
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and attaching in human society ^ I should say 
that he degrades the female character by his lim* 
itation. 

I have been in some doubt whether to desire 
you to take up again the volumes of Shenstoke. 
You will find in him nothing equal lo his " School- 
mistress ;" nothing, indeed, which has not some 
marks of feebleness and mediocrity : yet he has 
attained a degree of popularity which may be ad- 
mitted as a proof of merit of a certain kind, and as a 
reason against total neglect. You will scarcely, I 
think, overcome the languor of his long elegies^ 
notwithstanding their melodious flow and occa- 
sional beauties. A life spent in dissatisfaction 
with himself and his situation, in sickly gloom 
and unrelishcd leisure, was not likely to inspire 
vigorous strains ; and the elegiac tone assumes 
deep and fixed despondence in the effusions of 
his imagination. The last of these pieces, in 
wliich he deplores the consequences of a licentious 
amour, has been generally admired. It touches 
upon the true pathetic, though mingled with the 
fanciful. 

The " Pastoral Ballad" in four parts is probably 
the most popular of all his productions. Many 
persons, I believe, suppose both the measure and 
the manner to be of Shcnstone's invention ; but 
I have pointed out a better specimen of both in 
Rowe. Simplicity cf language and sentiment was 
R 2 the 
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the "Writer's aim ; it is, however, no easy thing 
to attain the grace of this quality, without border- 
ing upon its next neighbour, inanity. Shenstone 
has not been able entirely to hit this point : yet 
he has several strokes of natural and tender feel- 
ing, as well as passages of pleasing rural imagery, 
which he drew from onginal sources. 

His poem entitled " Rural Elegance" is worth 
reading on account of its descriptions of the 
modem art of landscape gardening, of which he 
was an early and distinguished practitioner. The 
following lines are a very picturesque sketch of the 
principal ox>eralions of that art : 



Whether we fringe the sloping hlD, 
Or smooth below the verdant mead* 
Whether we bnak the falling rill* 
Or through meandering noases le«l» 
Or in the horrid hramblehi room 
Bid careloM groups of roces bloooi» 
Or let some shdter*d ialce serene 
Eeftect Aow^ woods, and spires, and bri^ten aD the 



The « Dying Kid," the « Ballad of Nancy of 
the Vale," and some of the songs, which are tender 
and delicate in their sentiment, have afforded 
pleasure to readers who are not too fesddious in 
their ideas of ^cellence. I believe they will do 
ao to vou I nor do I wish to foster m you that 

akWy 
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atckly nicety of taste, which refuses to be pleased 
ivith what is really beautiful, because it is not pre- 
sented in the most perfect form* 

Adieu i 
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My task now, mj dear Mary, draws to a conclu- 
sion ; for although, since the time of Shenstone, 
several poets have appeared who have enjoyed 
tiieir day of reputation, and have been consigned 
to posterity in the volumes of collections, yet few 
of them have survived even this short interval in 
the voice of popular fame. I have one, however, 
to mention who may be considered as fully estab- 
lished in his seat among the most eminent of the 
poetical fraternity, and whose works are as much 
consecrated by the stamp of public applause as if 
they had received the approbation of centuries. 
This is Goldsmith, one of the minor poets, with 
regard to the bulk of his productions, but perhaps 
the immediate successor of Dryden and Pope, if 
estimated by their excellence. 

His two principal pieces, " The Traveller" and 
<< The Deserted Village," come under the head of 
descriptive poems ; but. the description is so blend- 
ed with sentiment, and so pointed and consolidated 
by a moral design, that they claim a higher place 
than is usually allotted to that class of composi- 
tions. It is true; Goldsmith was more of a poet 

"^ than 
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than of a philosopher or politician ; and therefore 
it is rather for the entertainment than the in- 
struction that they afford, that these performances 
are to be valued ; yet there is much in them to 
warm the heart as well as to delight the knagina* 
tion. 

It is not derogatory to the merit of Goldsmith's 
poetry that it is calculated to please the general 
taste. The qualities by which it effects this pur- 
pose are, remarkable clearness and perspicuity of 
style ; a natural unaffected diction that rejects 
every artifice of speech which has been employed 
to force up language into poetry by remoteness 
from common use ; and a warmth, energy, and 
variety, which never suffer the attention to lan- 
guish. His imagery is all taken from human Ii£e 
and natural objects : and though frequently new 
to the generality of readers, is easily comprehend- 
ed, llis sentiments, if not always accurately just) 
are such as obtain ready admission, and find some- 
thing correspondent in every breast. The nervous 
conciseness with which they are expressed im^ 
prints them on the memory, while the melodious 
flow of his verse gratifies the ear, and suds the 
impression. 

The poem of « The Traveller'* consists of a 
descriptive sketch of various European countries) 
vith thQ manners apd characters of the inhabu 
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tantS) drawn by the author on the spot^ for the 
moral purpose of contrasting their advantages and 
disadvantages^ and deducing the general maxim» 
that the former are balanced by the latter, and 
that the sum of happiness does not greatly differ 
in any. Whatever be thought of the truth of this 
proposition, it must be acknowledged that national 
pictures were never before drawn with so much 
force and beauty ; and the reader is at a loss 
whether most to admire the representations of 
visible nature presented to his fancy, or the moral 
portraitures addressed to his understanding. The 
different figures are also happily placed for the 
effect of contrast ; the hardy Swiss after the effe- 
minate Italian, and the phlegmatic Hollander after 
the volatile Frenchman. As the writer generally 
adheres closely to his topic, he has introduced 
ftw adventitious ornaments ; but such as he has 
employed are in good taste : his similes in this 
and the companion piece arc emin^r-tly bcautlfuK 

The " Deserted Village" is the enlargement of 
a topic just touched upon at the close of the pre* 
ceding poem ; the supposed depopulation of the 
•ountry in consequence of the encroachments of 
luxurious opulence. The writer imagines a vil- 
lage, which from infancy he had known happy in 
all the humble charms and pleasures of rural life^ 
delivered at length to the hand of desolation under 
the sway of a single unfeeling master, while its 

former 
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former inhabitants are driven to dxile in trans* 
litlantic emigration. It is in the contrast between 
these two states of prosperity and desertion that 
the descriptive part of the poem consists ; and the 
xlesign affords much scope both for the picturesque 
*mdthe pathetic. Views of rural life are indeed 
Among the commonest products of poetry, and it 
\vas difficult to avoid the beaten track of imitation 
in treating such a subject. But Goldsmith wisely 
drew from the sources of his own observation. 
He did not go to a fancied Arcadia for the draught 
t)f an English village, but made a copy of the re- 
ality, warm from the life, and coloured with the 
\ivid tints of a truly x>octical imagination. Every 
circumstance is selected with the taste and feeling 
of one who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
•effect of his art. What an interesting picture (if 
we may so call it) has he composed of Boundi^ 
where he describes the " village murmur" striking 
with softened tones upon the distant ear, and con- 
veying notices of all the various business going OQ 
«mong the human and animal'in habitants ! 

The *wtin tetpoMtveu the milkmaid futg^ 

The Mber herd that tow*d to meet their yooOf » 

The mby geese that gabbled o*er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from tehoolt 

The watch-dog*s voice that hay*d the whbptriag wiodt 

sia4 theloodhiig^ that tpoke the Tiblat iriM. 



His 
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His internal view of the village) with its principal 
.personages, the clergyman and schoolmaster, is 
admirably drawn. The portrait of the former 
may vie in dignity and interest with Dry den's 
Country Parson ; and though they are so similar 
in subject and effect, Goldsmith's exhibits no 
marks of imitation, but is perfectly original. The 
schoolmaster is a comic painting, but extremely 
natural, and free from caricature. The same may 
be said of the alehouse, with its furniture and com- 
pany ; and good nature will excuse the indulgence 
with which the enjoyments of the poor arc treated, 
•even when verging to excess. It is, indeed, to 
the credit of Goldsmith's heart, that he always 
appears the poor man's friend ; and the erroneous 
notions wliich he has adopted on some points, were 
probably suggested by the keen indignation he 
felt ag^st those hardened sons of wealth and 
ease, who seem to grudge their inferiors any share 
of those pleasures in which they themselves revel 
without controL The pictures of the ruined and 
forsaken female, and of the group taking a last 
farewell of their beloved village, are beautiful 
touches of the pathetic. On the whole, this poem 
is one of those which take possession of the heart 
and imagination with irresistible sway, and can 
scarcely satiate by repeated perusal. 

The other pieces of Goldsmith are trifles, but 
auch as denote the man of original genius. << The 

l^latmck 
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Haunch of Venison" and «* Retaliatton" are hu- 
morous productions, in which the famitiar style 
is very happily employed. The latter pleasantly 
exhibits the author's talent at drawing characters. 
The light satire in some of these sketches is sea- 
soned with good-humored praise, so as to make 
up a very palatable compound to the persons con- 
cerned ; with the exception of Garrick, whose 
foibles are drawn with too much force to be oblit- 
erated by commendation. Accordingly, it pro- 
voked a more severe though less witty retort from 
the great actor. 

The " Hermit" is a specimen of the ballad, 
divested of that rusticity which is its usual charac- 
ter, yet preserving an elegant and cultured sim- 
plicity. The story is not a g^d one ; but there 
are many pleasing passages in the piece, and the 
moral sentiments are expressed with great neat- 
ness. ^ That it has none of the trivial phrases and 
insipid repetitions of the antient ballads, will be 
objected to it only by those whose taste is vitiated 
by antiquarian pedantry. 

Of the remaining compositions I shall notice 
Only one, and that for the purpose of showing the 
power of versification alone in giving the graco of 
poetry to a simple sentiment, unadorned by any of 
those flowers of diction which some suppose es- 
sential to the poetical character. Plainer words 
ft cannot 
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<:annot be found than those which compose the 
following « Stanzas on Woraan.** 

When love!y Woman ttoopi to foUjr, 

And find* too Ute that men bctray» 
What charm can sooth her melancholf* 

What art can wash her guilt away I 

The only art her goilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye» 
To give repentance to her lover. 

And -M-ring his boaom, is«-to die» 

1 confess, however, they have to me a charm 
beyond that of almost any piece of the land with 
which I am acquainted. This effect is, doubtless^ 
partly owing to the pathos of the sentiment itself, 
{ind the skill with which it is wrought to a point. 
But surely the melodious flow of the lines, joined 
with the recurrence of agreeable sounds in the 
.double rhymes, operates as a powerful auxiliary to 
the sense. Many of the best aongs in ourlan^ 
guagc, and almost all those of the. French, turn in 
like manner upon a single itti'iking thought, ex- 
pressed with simple conciseness, in elegant versi- 
^cation. 

An example t»f what may be done hyMxwig 
sense, learning, and cultivated taste totrftrdspro^ 
ducing valuable poetry, without a trpLdy poetio^ 
jg;exuus, b afforded by several pieces incTerse of 

the 



the celfebrated Dr. Samueu Johnson, whose great 
name in literature has been acquired by his prose 
compositions. The walk in which a wiiter so^ 
qualified is most likely to succeed, i» that of the 
-morally didactic. Energy of language, vigour, and 
compass of thought, and correctness of versifica- 
tion, are the principal requisites for the moral poet ; 
and few have possessed them in a higher degree 
than the author in question. 

His imitations of two satires of Juvenal, under 
the title of « London," and « The Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes," are, perhaps, the most manly com- 
positions of the kind in our language. The Ro- 
man poet is distinguished by tue earnest and point- 
ed severity of his invective, as well as by the force 
of his puinting, and the loftiness of his philosophy ; 
and the imitation does not fall short of the original 
in these respects, whilst it is free from its gross- 
ness and impurity. The " London" indeed, writtea 
in the earlier part of Johnson's literary career, 
while he was a warm oppositionist in politics, and 
had scarcely acquired that confirmed relish for the 
metropolis which afterwards characterised him» 
lias a considerable mixture of coarse exaggeration*. 
The other piece possesses more calm dignity r 
and the examples drawn from modem history to 
parallel those from antient history in the original, 
are, for the most part, well chosen. That of 
Charles of Sweden is written with p^culi«xr anima- 
tion. 
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lion. The conclusion, which is sublime in the 
Latin, is as much more so in the English, as the 
theoiogy of the modern writer was superior to that 
of the antient. Nobler lines than the following 
verc never composed : 

Yet vrhen the tease of sacred presence tins. 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 
Pour forth thy favours for a healthful inlnd« 
Obedient paulons, and a wQl redgn*d ; 
For love, which scarce coUectiTe roan can iU» 
For patience sovereign o*er transmuted 01 ; 
For faith, that panting for a liappier seat, 
Counu death kind nature's dgnal for retroie. 

Both these imitations have an excellence to an 
English reader not always found in compositions 
of this class...that of being complete in themselves, 
and not depending for tlieir effect upon allusion to 
the oiigiiials. 

The same vigour of thought and style has made 
Johnson the author of the finest prologue our lan- 
guage can boast, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Pope's to Cato. It was written on the occasion of 
opening the Drury-lane theatre in 1 747, and was 
meant to usher in that better choice of plays 
which took place under the management of his 
friend Garrick. The sketch of the vicissitudes of 
the English drama is drawn with justness and 

spirit) 
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spirit, and the concluding appeal to the go#d-sense 
and taste of the audience is truly dignified. An- 
other prologue, to the benefit-play given to Mil- 
ton's grand-daughter, is likewise much superior to 
the ordinary strain of these compositions. 

The Odes of Johnson have, I think, the same 
air of study, the same frigid elegance, wliich he 
has derided in those of Akenside. The sublimer 
flights of the lyric muse he has judiciously not at- 
tempted, conscious of his want of enthusiasm ; hisr ■ 
want of gaiety equally unfitted him for her spright- 
ly strains. The pieces denominated from the four 
seasons of the year have little characteristic paint- 
ing : be Mras, indeed, precluded by corporeal de- 
fects from any lively perception of the imagery 
/)f rural nature. The translation of.AnacrconV 
" Dove*' is, however, very happily executed. Cow- 
ley would have done it with scarcely more ease, 
and with less elegance. 

There is one piece^ written, too, at an advanced 
age, which may be produced as an example of 
perfection in its kind...I allude to the stanzas on 
the death of Levett. I know not the poem of 
equal length in which it would be so difficult to 
change a single line^ or even word, for the better. 
The subject supplied matter neither for sublimity 
nor pathos : the mature decease of a man in ob- 
scure life, and with no other quality than humble 
utility, was to be recorded ; and who but Johnson 
8 2 could 
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could have filled such a meagre outline wiih such 
aduiirable finishing ? Every line is a trait of 
character or sentiment. What a picture of life is 
given in the following stanza 1 

In toiierf** darkut cavenu knowa, 

Hb lueful care waa erer nigh. 
Where hopden angukh pottr*d his ffoan. 

And loody want retir'd to die. 

I confess, that much as I admire the flights of a 
poetical imagination, it is these sober serious strains 
to which at present I recur with most delight. 
Your taste may reasonably be different ; yet I 
trust in the solidity of your understanding to lead 
you to set a just value upon that verse, which, 
while it gratifies the ear, also touches and melior- 
ates the hearts 



Farewell 
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I AH tempted, my dear Mary, for the subject of 
a concluding letter, to desert the collection in 
which we have been so long immersed, and di- 
rect your notice to two very modem poets, 
whose reputation, now sealed by death, justly re- 
commends them to every lover of the* Muses : 
these are Beattie and Cowper. 

The " Minstrcr* of the former, his principal 
performance, is a fency-piece, the theme of which 
is the supposed birth and education of a poet. 
The name of Mimtrci is not very happily ap- 
plied ; since the character described widely differs 
from that musical songster of a rude age ; nor 
can we find any << Gothic days'* which suit the 
circumstances of the tale. In fact^ the author's 
plan is crude and incongruous ; and the chief 
value of his performance consists in descriptions 
and sentiments addressed to the feeliRgs of all 
who have a perception of natural and moral beauty, 
apart from any particular appropriation. There 
is, however, something very pleasing in the 
portrait of his Edwin, who was " no vulgar 
boy," but is represented as marked from his cra- 
dle with those dispositions mi prapensities which 

were 
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were to be the foundation of his future destiny. 

I believe it would be difficult in real biography 

to trace any such early indications of a genius 

exclusively fitted for poetry ; nor do I bnagine 

that an exquisite sensibility to the sublime and 

beautiful of nature b ever to be found in minds 

which have not been opened by a degree of cul- 

ture. Yet there is a seeming probability in the 
contrary supposition^ which may very well serve 

the purpose of fiction, and it leads to some beautiful 

description of natural scenery. 

The measure chosen by Deatilc Is the stanza 
of Spenser, which he manages with great address 
and seeming ease. Its Gothic origin and pomp 
of sound ai*e the reasons he gives for adopting it. 
I have little doubt, however, that its employmest 
by Thomson in his Castle of Indolence princi* 
pally suggested it to him, for many of bis 
strains closely resemble those of that work. 

Among his landscape-paintings, one of the most 
novel is that of a misty day viewed ft-v^va as 
eminence : 

And 9tt the cngn ^^ ^ >ovV to dfaab^ 
WbCB all in mbt the worM below wat loit> 
What dreadftil plettare I tlicre to itaad aobUvf* 
Like thlfwreckV marioer on dcacrt coaat, 
Aad Tiew tK€ommtm waitc ff vtpow, toit 
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In blUowt leflgthloUig to th* horizon round, 
Mbw scoop'd in gnlli, with mountains now embottM I 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound. 
Flocks, herds, and^ waterfalls, along the hoar profound 1 

His description of " the melodies of mom" is 
a delineation of sounds which may be compared 
with that already quoted from Goldsmith. The suB- 
sequent fairy vision, though painted with much 
beauty, is too splendid and artificial for the fancy 
of an untutored youth, who, without being conver- 
sant in books, could form no conceptions of that 
kind. It may also be remarked, that Edwin is too 
early made a philosophic reasoner : but Beattie was 
impatient for occasions to express his detestation 
of " Pyrrho's maze and Epicurus' sty," so that he 
has anticipated in his first book what properly be- 
longs to the second. Of the first, it is the busi- 
ness to feed young Edwin's fancy, and lay in 
stores for poetical imagery ; he is therefore rightly 
represented as delighting not only in all the grand 
and striking scenes of nature, but in every species 
of fiction which awakens the curiosity and interests 
the feelings. He has also that love for solitude 
and disposition to melancholy which are usually 
supposed the attendants of genius. To these are 
added a taste, for music : 

The wOd harp rang to bk adteotiirous hand^ 
A»d languished t» hli bKcath the. plaintive fluted 

or 



Of this connexion between music properlj 
so called) and the music of vcrse^ I have already 
more than once expressed my doubts ; yet it is 
an idea in which the pmd readily acquiesces. 

At the opening of the second book an education 
of the young poet commences, the reverse of the 
former ; for fancy is now to be corrected and con- 
trolled by truth. " Perish the lay that deadens young 
desire" is no more the maxim of the instructor, 
and the youth is to be taught that hopes are made 
to be disappointed, and that what seems good in 
the world is not really so. The manner in which 
this change is brought about, it must be confessed, 
does no credit to the author's invention. Edwin 
strays to a lonely valley (beautifully described), 
in which resides that convenient personage, a her- 
mit. Him he over-hears telling himself his own 
story in a long soliloquy, in which the vanity of 
worldly pursuits, and the vices that haunt the pub- 
lic scenes of life, arc displayed. Edwin is shocked 
at the recital, and an uneasiness takes possession 
of his breast which can only be dispelled by a 
conference with the sage. At a second visit he 
ventures to introduce himself, and the hermit 
is so pleased with his ingenuous temper, that he 
adopts him as a pupil. The business is now in a 
right train ; for although the scene is laid in Go- 
thic times, it is easy to invest the solitary with 
$11 the wisdom and all the knowledge that books 

and 



%nd ccmtetnplat3#ti can supply. The coui^e of 
instruction through which the pupil is led does 
honour to the writer, apd proves that his n^ind 
was well storeti smd cultivated. First, " the muse 
of history unrolls her page," aid many excellent 
observations are deduced from her lessons. Phi* 
losophy next succeeds, accompanied by Sciences 

^d Reiion now through Number, Tteie, and Space* 

Darts the keen lustre of her serious eye. 

And learns, from facts compared, the laws to tracer 

Whose long progression tead« to Deity. 

Can mortal strength presume to soar so high 1 

Can mortal alsht, so oft bcdlmnk*A with tear^ 
Such glory bear !— -for lo, the shadows fly 

Yrom nature'^ face ; confusion disappears, 
And order charms the eyes, and harmony the ears« 

These fine lines arc succeeded by strains equallj^ 
•elevated, in which the progress of the youthfi^l 
mind to knowledge, viitue, and refinement, ^s 
teautifully developed. But when the accumulatejd 
stores are lo be applied to the purpose of forming 
the finislied poet, the work abruptly concludes 
.with the pathetic lamentation of a lost friepd; 
and we are led to suppose that the sudden stroke 
overwhelmed the poet's powers, and extinguished 
his flame. Probably, however, he bad proceeded 
as far as he saw the way clear before him, and 
felt that pursuing the theme further would involve 

him 
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him in difficulties which he was afraid of encoim* 
tering. 

From the freedom with which I have commen- 
ted upon the plan of this pcem, you will perhaps 
wonder that I have selected it as an object of 
particular recommendation ; but there is so much 
genuine poetry and so much excellent moral in the 
detail, that I am con>inced you will find your 
attention well employed in the perusal. 

The ^reat popularity which the name of Cowper 
has obtained is a sufficient testimony to the merit 
of his productions, which were so far from appear- 
ing; with any peculiar advantages, that his first 
publication had nearly sunk under the dislike at- 
tached to a narrow and. gloomy system of religion. 
The lamented author passed his life in an obscure 
retreat from the world, doubly darkened by the 
shades of a morbid melancholy ; and nothing could 
have forced him upon the public view but a blaze 
of genius not to be repressed by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. His works are now become an Inse- 
parable part of the mass of approved English poe- 
try, and they could not fail to engage your notice 
without any care of mine to point them out I 
cannot hesitate, therefore, to include among the 
subjects of my observations, an author who sooner 
or later must come into yoiir hands, and has so 
good a claim to the reputation he haa acquired. 

The 
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The pieces principally composing the first vol- 
ume of Cowper's poems are arranged under 
the heads of Error, Truth, Expostulation, 
Hope, Charity, Conversation, and Retirement. 
These topics are treated in a familiar and desul- 
tory manner, with a continual reference to those 
religious principles which are commonly termed 
methodistical ; and a vein of severe rebuke runs 
through them, which the author himself afterwards 
admitted to be too acrimonious. Yet in the midst 
of his doctrinal austerity, a truly benevolent heart 
is perpetually displaying itself, joined with a noble 
spirit of freedom and independence. Keen and 
sagacious reflexions upon life and manners, and 
frequent sallies of genuine humour, are interspersed, 

which must be relished by readers who are no friends 
to his system of divinity ; yet even the latter in 
many instances stands apart from peculiar doctrines, . 

and presents only sentiments of pure and exalted i 
piety. 

The verse is heroic couplet, generally of a loose 
and careless structure, and the diction is for the 
most part simple and prosaic. There are, how- 
ever, strains of poetry wrought with care, and 
glowing with the fervour of genius. An air of 
originality pervades the whole ; and though well 
acquainted with classical literature, no writer is 
less of a borrower. All the pieces under the 
enumerated heads will amply repay the perused : 
but you will perhaps find most to please you 
T in 
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in those of Charity, Conversation, and retirements 
In the first of these are some admirably energetic 
lines against the slave trade, which was an object 
of his rooted abhorrence. The " Altar of Liberty'* 
IB a fine fancy-piece ; ^d the idea of venerating 
the Power by what may be called the anti-sacrifice 
of letting fly " A captive bird into the boundless 
sky," is a most happy conception. 

** Conversation" abounds with excellent sense 
and humour. You will be diverted with the pic» 
ture of the formal visiting party, where. 

The drdc fonn'd we ait U silent state. 
Like figures (Uawn upon a dial-plate ; 

tJid from which. 

The vbit paid, with ecstasy we cmdCi 

Am from a Kvcn jears* transportation, hornet 

Of the serious parts, you will, doubtless, distin- 
guish the Disciples at Emmaus, as a story told 
"with the grace of true simplicity. 

The exquisite representations of the Melancholy 
Man, in " Retirement," were too faithful copies of 
what the writer saw and felt in himself. How 
poetical, and how touching) are the following 
lines- ! 



midlt ndtbcr beathy wiMi, nor «cenei ai bk 

A» ever Kcoinpetued the peaunt*i care^ 

Kor toft decltvities with tufted hlllt, 

ilor view of waters taming busy mills ; 

Tarlu in which art preceptress nature weds, 

Nor gardexM hiterspersM with flowery beds, 

Hor gales that catch the scent of blooming grove<> 

And waft it to the mourner as he roves» 

Can call up life into his faded eye. 

That passes all he sees unheeded by ; 

Vo wounds lilce those a wounded spirit feels, 

lio cure for iucb« tOI Cod, who makes them, beak. 

These pieces, as I have before hinted, were 
little known or noticed, till the appearance of tlic 
second volume of Cowper's poems, chiefly occu- 
pied by " The Task," This production seemed 
instantly to captivate the public favour, and the 
fame of the new poet rapidly spread throughout 
the kingdom. Perhaps no poedcd work uncon- 
nected with temporary topics ever acquired more 
readers in an equal period. It is a composition in 
every respect unique. From a task of writing 
verses upon a sofa, sportively set by a lady, it has 
swelled to a poem of five books, each distinguished 
by a separate title, but unrestricted to subject or 
method. The matter consists of description) 
chiefly rural, intermixed with moral and religious 
sentiment, and portraitures of life and manners, 
altogether fonning a vaiied tissue, of no certain 
pattern or design, but extremely rich in original 

tlioughts 
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thoughts and poetical beauties. The writer's theo- 
logical tenets and satirical vein are su£Eicitntly 
manifest throughout the M^orky but they appear 
more softened than in the former volume. 

The delineations of natural x>bjec*ts In the 
** Task" are all copied with great accuracy from 
nature, and finished with minute delicacy. They 
vould resemble the Dutch style of painting, did 
not the writer's elegance of taste generally lead 
him to select only such objects as are capable of 
pleasing or picturesque effect. The circumstances 
and appendages ai-c often, indeed, little in them- 
selves, but they wxjnderfully contribute tp the truth 
and liveliness of the draughts. The picture of the 
woodman and his dog, which has been happily 
transfeneti to the canvas, may be taken for an ex« 
ample of Lis manner. 

The "Task" Is judiciously composed in blank 
verse, the freedom of which coincides with the 
unlimited range of the matter, and the familiarity 
of the diction. The modulation is generally' care- 
less and unstudied ; but where he thought it worth 
his while, he has shown himself a master of tlie 
melody of which tlus species of versification is 
susceptible. The language may sometimes ap- 
pear below the poetical standard ; but he was such 
a foe to affectation in any shape, that he seems to 
have avoided nothing so much as the stiff pom- 
posity 90 common to blank vei'se writers. That he 

way 



tras Capable of any degree of elegance and true 
elevation, he has proved by numerous instances 
where the subject demanded those qualities. The 
particular passages in the several books which de- 
serve to be dwelt upon are so numerous, that I 
fihall not attempt to point them out, but leave to 
you the pleasing task of marking such as suit 
your own taste : and I doubt not that, in the course 
of frequent perusals, you will su£fer none 'of the 
beauties to escape you. Thef*e are not many ex** 
amples of the exercise of those higher powers of 
the fancy which invent and create ; yet his per- 
sonification of Winter in the 4th book may be 
cited as one of the most poetical and well-wrought 
fictions of the kind. The idea of seating him upon 
a sledge-chariot, driven over the ice by storms, is 
beautifully grand. The allegory of Discipline is 
admirable, but can scarcely be called a formation 
of the fancy, since his figure acnd ministratioH are 
entirely human. 

The miscellaneous pieces which contribute to 
iill the two volumes are all possessed of some ap- 
propriate merit, and display the versatile talents of 
the author. Who has not laughed over John Gil- 
pin, or sympatlused with Selkirk ? The most im- 
portant of these detached pieces is " Tirocinium) 
or a Review of Schools," which a parent cannot 
read without many serious reflexions. These wiU 
-aot at present much interest yoU| tot you wiU be 

touched 
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touched with the pathetic address to the father 
just on the point of sending his sou to a public 
«chool : 

Now look on htm, whote Teiy voiee fai tone 
Jwt ochocs thine, whoie fcaturei are thhie owb» 
And ftroke his poIbhVl cheek Of purest red. 
And Uy thioe hand upon Ms flaxen head. 
And lay.. .My boy, th* unwelcome hour it come^ 
When thou, transnUnted from Uiy £enial homCy 
Must find a colder son and bleaker air. 
And trust for safety to a stranger's care« 

It is in such domestic pictures of the tender 
kind that Cowper is inimitable I 

If 70U wish to feci the full force of the simple 
pathetic, raised by no other art than the selection 
of little circumstances, which could only have sug- 
gested themselves to an exquisitely sensible hearty 
you must turn to the piece which has lately ap- 
peared in his ^ Life by Hayley," addressed to the 
beloved compamon of so many years, his Mary^ 
now reduced to second infancy. All the studied 
elegies and monodies that were ever written are 
poor in effect to this effusion. 

I will not close my letter without recommend* 
ing to your notice a still later poetical publicatiooi 
Although I may incur some suspicion of partiality 

ia 



So so ctvDgi «n accmmt of the velatka h wbkh K 
■tAnd toward! h u editor : it Vai| hoverer, »UAj 
from an impression of its exceUence that I wafe 
induced to nndertake this office, the worthy authofe 
being totally unknown to mc- This u the « Pocns 
Lyrical utd Miscellaneotis of the late Rcrercnd 
Hevkt Moork." They will not, perhapst rank 
among the more original compositions in the lan- 
guage ; but I am mistaken if they will not main- 
tain a permament place among the most splendid) 
the most melodious, the most elevated in sentiment 
and diction. The versification of the Odes is per* 
haps too void of regularity, but it aboundi in straiu 
exquiutely muucal, and often happily adapted tti 
the subject. The imagery Is ungularly grand*, 
elegant, and rich, and both the sublime and the 
pathetic are touched with a master hand. Above 
sill these pieces are characterised by that expansive 
glow of benevolence, that ardour of pure and «- 
tional devotion, which, when allied to genuine 
poetry, exert the noblest influence on the soul. 

I have now, my dear young friend, completed 
my original design oF pointing out to you such ft. 
course of reading in the English Poets as migh^ 
at the same time contribute to form your litenr)|P 
taste, and provide you with a fund of rational and 
exahed entertainment. Of the value of such a 
lasting and eauly procurable souAx of pleasure, X 
can ipealt &om mj on o^eriawe i mr do Z 
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think it less adapted to solace the domestic leisure 
of a female, than to relieve the cares and labours 
of masculine occupation. I am also convinced^ 
that such an union of moral and religious sentiment 
iivith the harmony of numbers and tiic splendour of 
language, as our best poets afford, is of important 
use in elevating the mind, and fortifying it against 
those trials to which tlic human condition is per- 
petually exposed. Nor are the lighter strains with- 
fut their value in promoting a harmless gaiety 
chastised by elegance and refinement. 

That to your other accomplishments you may 
join every advMniagc of licod und heart 'which men- 
tal cultivation is capable of imparting, is the sin- 
cere wish of 



Your truly affectionate 



J. A. 
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